DO BOTH JOBS WITH OIL! 


WATER HEAT HOME HEAT 


If you're heating your home with 
oil—but don’t have an oil-powered hot 
water heater — you're enjoying only 
part of the many advantages of oil 
heat. 

Oil is the low-cost, efficient way to 
heat both home and water . . d“ ATLANTIC 
give your family real heating comfort [70au 
and a constantly plentiful supply of OIL HEAT 
hot water. 

We are distributors for Atlantic's 
clean-burning heating oil. For prompt 
deliveries and complete service, call 


BRINKER’S FUELS 


Formerly Gwinner's Atlantic Service 


Ph. 348-2668 


445 N West Street 


American Seles Center 


MOTOR TUWE.UP GENERAL REPAIRS 


WM. H. STAHL, CHEVROLET | | Framin SEPM arria ernst 


SOUTHAMPTON “As You Travel Ask Us” 


365 STREET ROAD ELmwood 7-2295 Se ae se at 


Doylestown 


Visit Lenteboden—Our Spring 
Garden Of More Than 50,000 Bulbs 


Here you can see more kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs ‘than in any other display 
garden in America — 1,200 separate va- 
rieties in all their glory. All are plainly 
labeled — a living catalog. An ideal way to 
select your fall-planting bulbs. While visit- 
ing here pick up your summer-flowering 
bulbs, gladiolus, cannas, dahlias, etc. 
Open every day April I to May 26 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 


Charles H. Mueller 


Bulb Specialist 
RIVER ROAD NEW HOPE, PA. 
VOlunteer 2-2033 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


NEWTOWN @ WRIGHTSTOWN 
9:00 a.m. to 12:00 to 6:00 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. Daily 


Friday ‘til 6:00 p.m. 


A FULL-SERVICE BANK 


Member, Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Over 100 Yeors of Service 


to the Newtown areo 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


ANY SHAPE 
ANY PLACE 


Specializing in 
PRIVATE POOLS 


For gracious outdoor living, see 


FRETZ POOL CO. 


345-1739 
ROUTE 202 NEW BRITAIN, PA. 


CUSTOM PAPERHANGING 
AND PAINTING 


Quality work by skilled craftsmen 
who have been with Sinkler as 
long as 40 years. Our staff of 35 
to 40 men is at your disposal. 


Ys’ 


Established 


Earle Sinhkler Ex Sons 


484 2nd St. Pike, SOUTHAMPTON 
PHONE EL 7-1148 — 348-3143 
When looking for 


insurance 
why not call me? 


Carl F. THaterman 


“COMPLETE INSURANCE 


SERVICE 
AND PROTECTION” 
OS 5-3906 DA 9-3852 
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Frank Ivan Stiles presents a delightful combination of the 
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As I Was Saying "F 


Usually at this time of year folks 
are thinking of nothing but March 
winds, melting snow and the ap- 
proaching day-of reckoning with the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. For- 
tunately, Saint Patrick’s Day comes 
along half way through the month to 
brighten things a bit, but other than 
that, it’s a pretty dismal time of year. 
But if one special day can bring some 
light into the gloom, think what two 
special days can do! And that is just 
what 1967 has given her month of 
March — not only Saint Patrick’s 
Day but Easter, too. This happy com- 
bination occurs only every several 
years so it is certainly worth noting. 

By now we must admit that the 
Groundhog knew what he was doing 
when he forecast six more weeks of 
winter. But that period will be over 
just in time for these holidays so, if 
the goddess of Spring is with us, we 
can look for sunny skies for our ob- 
servance of them. 

Saint Patrick’s Day is a fun day 
because it makes an Irishman out of 
everyone and no one has more fun 


Toadstoo/ 


BARBARA STILES 
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than an Irishman on Saint Patrick’s 
Day! It’s the day they paint the town 
green; and with official sanction. It’s 
the day anyone can dance a jig, speak 
with a brogue and wear a shamrock 
simply because they say Saint Patrick 
drove the snakes out of Ireland. 
Somewhere along the line I do be- 
lieve the real meaning of the day has 
been lost but those who celebrate it 
care little about that. It’s a great day 
for the Irish; and on March 17 every- 
one conveniently remembers that, be- 
gorra, there is a bit of Irish in his 
background. 

Easter is a joyous holiday after the 
penitent season of Lent and has come 
to be recognized as the beginning of 
Spring even though the temperature 
may be frigid. Anyone who ever 
joined in the Easter Parade when the 
thermometer read in the thirties and 
a stiff gale blew did it for just one 
reason. Because it’s Easter, that’s why. 
On no other day of the year do they 
stop traffic so that people may stroll 
in their finery to admire and to be 
admired. And if you miss your op- 


portunity on Easter, well, you'll just 
have to wait until next year. So that’s 
why the Easter crowd is out in full 
force no matter what the weather. If 
you don’t think this is true, just drop 
down to Rittenhouse Square this 
March 26 and you'll feel like Spring 
even if it’s snowing. These Easter 
buffs are a hardy group! You'll see 
the prettiest ladies, the handsomest 
men and the most charming children 
looking as they do only on Easter. 
They look like Spring. 

So, thank you, March 1967, for a 
pleasant bonus. You are most kind. 
And how do I feel about all this? 
Well, don’t stop me on Saint Patrick’s 
Day because I'm sure to tell you that 
my grandmother's name was Katie 
Quinn and that you just can’t be any 
more Irish than that. And on Easter 
don’t dial my number because I won't 
be home. As I said, if you miss it 
you have to wait until next year and 
I’m not very good at waiting. 


Kay Henry 


AN INVITATION 
TO RELAX WITH 
BUCKS COUNTY LIFE 


O 1 yr. $3 O 2 yrs. $5 
O Payment enclosed 


Zip Code 

Mail to: 

Subscription Dept. 

Box 235 

Warminster, Pa. 18974 


Make checks payable to 
Bucks County Life 


A 
Photo 
Essay 


by Sed Bauer 


MAYDAY....MAYDAY.... 


As the first shadows slide across the earth from the dawn of AD 1967, a 
newer distress call is appropriate. Something more original. Like maybe: 
MIDPOINT. 

Swimming in a sea of tipped balances, survival is not at the lowered ends, but 
precisely in the middle. We have to totter more carefully toward the center, 
where weight is distributed evenly. 

The shadows fall on left protesters, and right protesters. They cut across 
stand-ins, walk-ins, even sleep-ins. 

Let’s hear it for MIDPOINT. We’ll have a protest for precision. Let’s stage 
a think-in. Nobody talks until he thinks about it. We will wildly restrain our- 
selves from extremes. 

Ready? 

MIDPOINT .... MIDPOINT... . MID- 
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HAPPY NEW YEAR ... ITS MARCH 25 


If you were living in Bucks County 
in the early 1700’s you could find the 
time of day by asking a passerby car- 
rying a timepiece in his pocket, but 
friends, if you wanted to know what 
year it was, . . . well, that was a pro- 
blem more taxing. At least, if you 
thought of this question during Janu- 
ary, February or March of the year. 

You wouldn’t be the only colonist 
with the difficulty, either. Councilmen, 
constables, ministers had a king-sized 
problem, too, ... King George 1 size, 
that is. 

In most of Europe in that day, the 
new year commenced January first. 
But in England, Scotland, Ireland and 
the American colonies it began on the 
25th of March. For those who had 
to date documents during those un- 
certain months of January, February 
or March, well, as I say, they had a 
problem. King George declared it was 
one year; the continent of Europe cal- 
led it the next year. 

Even mothers were in a quandry. 
What year was the little one born? 
This uncertainty so perplexed James 
Madison’s mother that she never did 
get it quite clear in her mind. Con- 
sequently, neither has posterity. But 
Mary Ball Washington had more on 
the ball (naturally) and recorded 
young George’s birth in the family 
Bible thus: “born ye 11th day of Feb- 
ruary 173142." This made everybody 
happy. For those who began the year 
January Ist, he was born in 1732; 
for those who used the March 25th 
New Year, he was born in 1731. 

Mary Washington wasn’t the only 
bright lass around. Everybody invol- 
ved in recording dates used the frac- 
tion method or “double-dating” as it 
was called. 

All this confusion arose from pro- 
blems dating back to the very begin- 
nings of the development of the pre- 
sent calendar. Back to the days of 
early Rome. 

Prior to the Christian era a calen- 
dar was established based on the solar 
year, that is, based from equinox to 
equinox when the days and nights 
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were of equal length. The seasons of 
the year were meant to fall uniformly. 
This did not occur, however, for sev- 
eral reasons. One, mathematical cal- 
culations were incorrect. Two, the Ro- 
man pontiffs were in charge of the 
calendar format and developed the 
habit of changing the months if they 
so desired. This occurred frequently 
whenever it was politically expedient. 
If it suited them to lengthen a politi- 
cal office, they simply added a month 
or two to the year. If they wished to 
shorten a term of office, they dropped 
a month or two. 

This really caused confusion in the 
Forum and along the Appian Way, I 
can assure you. Farmers were plant- 
ing seeds in the summer and reaping 
crops in the winter. When Julius Cae- 
sar made plans for a summer vacation 
according to the calendar, he would 
find, no doubt, a cool Mediterranean 
to bathe in! 

Naturally, this state of affairs 
couldn’t go on indefinitely. By the 
third Consulate of the reign of Caius 
Julius Caesar, the ruler saw that he 
must reorganize the calendar. He got 
the assistance of the famous Egyptian 
mathematician, Sosigenes, and a plan 
was adopted. Caesar inserted two 
months that year between November 
and December. Sosigenes calculated a 
solar year that was well-nigh perfect. 
It was fixed at 365 days and 6 hours. 
To make allowance for the hours an 
additional day was added every four 
years. The first of the year was placed 
in March, with the spring equinox. 
Thus by the year 45 BC the present 
arrangement was under way. 

By the year 1582, however, it was 
found that Caesar’s calendar (the 
Julian Calendar) was erroneous. A 
miscalculation of seconds had mount- 
ed up to days over the centuries. The 
vernal equinox was falling earlier than 
March 25th. Pope Gregory XIII, as- 


sisted by the learned men of his day, 
made a complete reformation of the 
calendar. The pope decreed that the 
year 1582 should consist of only 355 
days. The first of the year was to be 
January first. 

The Catholic nations of Europe 
went along with the pontiff’s decree. 
But not the Protestant nations. Thus 
for two centuries, Europe used one 
calendar, the new Gregorian calendar. 
England and her colonies stuck to the 
old Julian calendar. 

Finally the confusion became too 
much and in 1751 under George II, 
Parliament passed an act equalizing 
the style used there with that of the 
continent. It was enacted that eleven 
days should be omitted and that the 
legal year would henceforth begin 
January Ist, instead of March 25th. 

You can imagine the rejoicing that 
took place in the courts and nurseries 
of the colonies! But, alas, we are still 
suffering from the confusion. When 
did Columbus really discover Amer- 
ica? He landed on Friday, the 12th 
of October in 1492 O.S. (Old Style). 
But it was on Friday, October 21st, 
1492 N.S. (New Style). Today we 
accept the Old Style dating and cel- 
ebrate it on the 12th of October. 

Yet, Washington’s birthday in Old 
Style calculations was on the 11th of 
February as recorded in the family 
Bible by his mother. We don’t accept 
that date. We use the New Style in 
this case and celebrate his birthday 
on the 22nd of February N.S., elimin- 
ating eleven days. Doesn’t seem fair 
to upset George’s old dating and not 
Columbus’s. 

At any rate, let’s hope this unra- 
vels any confusion you might have 
when you pore over some old deed or 
document in the Bucks County court- 
house and you spot those fraction 
dates. 

And when you read in an carly 
18th century newspaper of a big blast 
that was held on the 24th of March, 
you can realize what it was all about 
. . . they were celebrating New Year's 
Eve! 


ELIAS BORDEN: 


A Remarkably Interested Man 


Elias Borden lives in a handsome, 
large, old white house on the corner 
of a wide tree-lined street in the tiny 
borough of Ivyland with his wife, 
Genevieve, and his sister-in-law, Mrs. 
Ethel Teaz. Mr. Borden is an at- 
tractively dignified gentleman with a 
deep unhurried voice and frequently 
mischievous eyes. His wife, “Gene”, 
is vivacious, friendly, and an amusing 
conversationalist. Ethel Teaz is a 
much respected and locally honored 
teacher and school director, with a gift 
for dry wit. Both of the sisters accept 
Elias’ intense dedication to his many 
varied hobbies with humor-tinged 
admiration. 

Since he began collecting stamps 
at the age of ten, Elias has attacked 
every subject that has caught his 
interest with energetic intensity and 
a meticulous thoroughness. The result 
is that he has become amazingly pro- 
ficient in a number of unrelated 
fields. 

Mr. Borden, the creator of Bucks 
County Life’s “Nature Almanac”, was 
born in Philadelphia, studied Chemi- 
cal Engineering at Drexel, and worked 
for the Barrett Division of the Allied 
Chemical Corporation for 39 years. In- 
terestingly, he started as a chemist and 
ended as Traffic Manager. He was a 
postal telegraph messenger boy, and 
a bellhop at the Union League — 
where he remembers seeing Theodore 
Roosevelt and Boise Penrose. He also 
had a summer job as a silk spinner, 
and became skillful at this difficult 
occupation — tying weavers knots 
with one hand while feeding the silk 
with the other. 

But while he was in school or work- 
ing at his profession, Elias was, at 
the same time, mastering several 
avocations in entirely unrelated fields. 
He continued stamp collecting, and 
has a fine United States singles col- 
lection. Then, when he was twelve, 
he joined the Boy Scouts as a tender- 
foot in Troop 5 — the fifth troop to 
be chartered in Philadelphia. He be- 
came an Eagle Scout with over 30 
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merit badges and two silver palms. He 
became assistant Scout Master of 
Troop 112, and went on to become 
Scoutmaster in 1928, a position he held 
until the troop was discontinued in 
1957. He is presently counsellor in 
Nature Merit Badges for the Bucks 
County Council. Although Elias is 
qualified in 40 categories, he special- 
izes in counselling in five favorites 
areas — forestry, insects, astronomy, 
botany and birds. 


From his years of learning and 
teaching natural history in scouting, 
other hobbies have developed. Elias 
Borden is a Comstock Society 
Trustee, and former Vice President. 
The Comstock Society, which serves 
the entire Delaware Valley, is a “non- 
profit educational organization for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge in 
the Natural Sciences, Ecology and 
Conservation of Natural Resources.” 
He is also a member of the Philadel- 
phia Herpetological Society, although 
he once listed snakes as sixth place in 
his natural history interests. 

During his studies of nature, Elias 
developed an interest in photography, 
and now has a remarkable collection 
of over four thousand slides, at least 
90% of which he has taken himself. 
He says his largest slide collections 
are of flowers and trees “because they 
can’t run away”, but outstanding col- 
lections of slides on astronomy, bird 
traces, insects, snakes, frogs, turtles, 
salamanders, skunks, lizards, and old 
Bucks County homes, farms, estab- 
lishments and maps from the 1870s, 
“old Philadelphia”, and Ivyland are 
neatly stored in their boxes. 

Elias has spent three hours waiting 
to snap the damsel fly with wings 
folded up and the metallic blues, 
greens and reds shining. He spent 
equally as long to get a photograph of 
the brilliantly colored tiger beetle 
facing him. And this painstaking work 
has led to still another avocation — 
giving talks illustrated by his slides. 
Elias is a listed speaker on the Com- 
stock program, and has appeared 
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trequently before local groups such as 
the PTA, Women’s Clubs, the Penny- 
pack Bird Club, and other social 
organizations. He has given illustrated 
talks on such diverse subjects as 
“Termites” and “History and Back- 
ground of Ivyland”. 

At the same time that he was study- 
ing and learning in the fields of 
nature, Elias was mastering another 
difficult and very demanding hobby 
— magic and sleight of hand. He was 
fifteen when he first found the book 
“Modern Magic” by Professor Hoff- 
man. “I couldn’t believe my eyes,” 
he says. He went on to the enormous 
volume “Greater Magic”, and then he 
studied the “Tarbell System”. 

With the same intensity and 
enthusiasm that he put into his other 
hobbies, Elias soon became proficient 
in the field of magic. He was a mem- 
ber of the International Brotherhood 
of Magicians, the Society of American 
Magicians, and the Houdini Club of 
Philadelphia. And during the years 
when he haunted the old magic shop 
on the third floor at 4th and Market 
Streets, he met Houdini himself, as 
well as the other greats, Thurston and 
Blackstone. 

Elias built up the largest collection 
of magic books and periodicals in the 
area, numbering several thousand 
volumes. He had every book that was 
current, and complete files on many 
periodicals, which he had bound. La- 
ter, lack of space forced him to dis- 
pose of this collection, but he has 
retained 35 volumes and the old 
notebooks with his routines and pat- 
ter and stage directions. He had a 
“silk” routine, a “card” routine, and 
a “miscellaneous routine” which in- 

continued on page 20 
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BANKS ARE NEVER WRONG 


There was something different 
about my bank statement last month. 
It showed $20 more than I was sup- 
posed to have. I pointed out this little 
windfall to my wife who dismissed it 
casually by saying that it was pro- 
bably interest on our money. 

“Banks do not pay interest on 
checking accounts,” I explained pat- 
iently. ‘Especially accounts which 
never have a balance bigger than $80. 
We usually pay them money each 
month.” 

“Well maybe it’s part of their pub- 
lic relations program to show that 
banks are really friendly,” my wife 
persisted, refusing to admit the bank 
made an error. 

“Banks are never wrong some- 
times,” I commented. 

The following morning I called the 
bank. “Td like to report a mistake in 
my checking account.” 

“Mistake?” the girl asked. 

“The bank has credited me with 
$20 more than I’m supposed to 
have,” I announced very self-right- 
eously. I pictured a nice, grateful let- 
ter from the president of the institu- 
tion and maybe a flattering write-up 
in the local paper about my honesty. 

“PIL connect you with bookkeep- 
ing,” the girl responded in a very 
unimpressed way. 

“Bookkeeping speaking. Can I help 
you?” 

“Hi,” I said. “You know, you 
people gave me $20 on my statement 
which doesn’t belong to me.” 

“Tl connect you with Miss Fligel 
in the statement department, sir,” 
bookkeeping said, equally unimpres- 
sed. 
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After a five minute wait, Miss Fli- 
gel came to the phone and asked, 
“Can I help you?” 

“Pm really trying to help you,” I 
answered. “I just want to report an 
error on my statement.” 

“Have you double-checked your 
arithmetic, sir?” Miss Fligel asked and 
I could hear her stirring her coffee. 

“Yes,” I replied, getting a little bit 
annoyed. 

“Have you checked your deposit 
slips with your check stubs?” 

“Miss Fligel,” I said sternly. “It’s 
not my error. Its the bank’s.” 

“Im sorry, sir,” Miss Fligel said, 
“Our accounting department is com- 
pletely on IBM. There’s hardly any 
likelihood of a bookkeeping error on 
the bank’s part.” ` 

“Oh yeah,” I countered, real angry 
by now. “Then they’ve got an unfaith- 
ful machine working for them. I’ve 
got $20 in my account which doesn’t 
belong to me.” 

“I would suggest you check your 
arithmetic again, sir.” 

I hung up furiously and my wife 
could easily see that I was distressed. 
“Don’t feel too bad about losing that 
twenty bucks,” she said. “Easy come, 
easy go 

“I didn’t lose the twenty bucks yet 
and it’s not going to be so easy 
either,” I snapped. “I can’t convince 
them they’ve made an error.” 

The following day I went to the 
bank in person with my checkbook, 
cancelled checks and statement. 


“Who’s in charge here?” I asked one 
of the tellers. 

Noticing that I was impatiently 
drumming my fingers on the marble 
sill of his cage, he leaned forward and 
asked confidentially, “What’s your 
problem? Maybe I can help you. 

I explained about the error in my 
statement. He glanced at it quickly 
and then asked, “Did you double- 
check your arithmetic?” 

“Look,” I said, pulling my papers 
out of his hand. “That’s why I asked 
who’s in charge in the first place.” 

The teller shrugged his shoulders 
and pointed to a cluster of desks in 
the rear of the bank. “Go see Mr. 
Finster. He's the assistant vice- 
president.” 

“Pd rather see the president of this 
outfit. Where can I find him?” 

The teller scratched his ear. “He’s 
in the main office in town usually. 
Right now he’s away on a two week 
cruise.” 


“Well, if I were him,” I advised, 


“I would certainly see to it that my 


organization had the proper help 
before I went on a two week cruise. 


This little trip is going to cost him. 


twenty bucks.” 

I walked out of the bank angrily. I 
made up my mind that we were going 
to go out that evening and spend the 
$20. If the bank didn’t care what they 
did with their money, why should 1? 

However, by the time I reached 
home, my anger cooled and it occur- 
red to me that the error might be 
discovered and then the consequences 
might turn out to be embarrassing. 


continued on page 32 
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WARRINGTON UNIN 


Although the date on the building is 
1792, there are records stating that 
as early as 1757 a public house ex- 
isted at the intersection of Easton 
Road and Bristol Road. Then it was 
known as Craig’s Tavern. Today it 
bears the title Warrington Inn and 
continues to serve its patrons well. 

When John Craig was the proprie- 
tor, the whole community was called 
Craig’s Tavern. As years passed the 
village grew and in 1842 the name 
was changed to Luken’s Corner in 
honor of the innkeeper, Francis 
Lukens. The tiny town was later call- 
ed Newville, Warringtonville and 
eventually Warrington. Through all 
these names changes, the old inn has 
played an important role just as it 
does today. 

From the beginning, the inn was an 
important stop on the old road. Wag- 
ons of produce enroute to Philadel- 
phia stopped there to have the goods 
weighed and for lodging and food for 
the drivers. Stagecoaches bound for 
Doylestown, Easton and Allentown 
also made it a regular stop. In 1917, 
when the present owners bought the 
building, it was a weigh station for 
straw and produce as the farmers 
traveled the then dirt toll road known 
as the Doylestown-Willow Grove 
Turnpike. 

The inn was purchased in 1917 by 
Vincent and Ferrero Coggiola. In 
1920, the brothers leased the restau- 
rant and concentrated their efforts on 
the five Philadelphia eating places 
they had purchased in the meantime. 
It was in 1941 that the family return- 
ed to Warrington Inn as owners and 
operators after disposing of their in- 
terests in the Philadelphia restaurants. 

Today the business is in the capable 
hands of Vincent, Jr. who was born 
in the nearby home where the elder 
Coggiolas still reside. Since his father 
ceased active participation eight years 


ago, Vince has been doing alone what 
he has done with his father and uncle 
all his life — running a good restau- 
rant. 

Married to the former Doris Ger- 
hart of Doylestown, Vince and his 
family live on Stuckert Road in War- 
rington. The family consists of Vin- 
cent, Mark and Robert who, at least 
up to now, share their father’s inter- 
est in the restaurant business. 

An avid sportman, Vince takes off 
for Canada to hunt and fish as often 
as the business will allow — and he 
admits it isn’t often enough. However, 
he does fish the local streams more 
frequently and considers this his main 
hobby. 

The inn has been enlarged and re- 
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decorated many times and presently 
seats 250. The Warrington is a fav- 
orite spot for businessmen at lunch- 
time. Lunch is served from 11:30 til 
2 and dinner from 5 til 10 on week- 
days and until 11 on Friday and Sat- 
urday. It is closed on Sunday. 

As the big red lobster sign out 
front indicates, seafood is a specialty. 
Vince is particularly proud of their 
broiled seafood platter and their lob- 
ster. But no matter what the diner 
may order he will surely agree that 
the Warrington Inn is a charming 
place to enjoy the best food. For 
years the Coggiola family slogan has 
been “One of the best things in life is 
good food”. It is a slogan they believe 
in and live by. 
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Saing into pring 
WITH FASHIONS FROM 


THE RED BARN MALL 


by Debbie Kn ittweis 


Looking very charming and ready 
to stroll through the little avenue of 
quaint shops in Hatboro’s RED BARN 
MALL, Pam wears this crisp two piece 
cotton paisley print suit in pink and 
white. The jacket is accented with 
pocket flaps, covered buttons and a 
snap-in dickey front. (From the POP- 
IKOK dress shop. ) 


RN 


From GRACELEE’S YARN 
SHOPPE Pam models this exquisite, 
three piece bone knit. Using a fan and 
feather design with Ban-lon yarn, 
Selma Taylor designed and knitted 
this terrific ensemble. Just great for 
travel. 


Meeting the girls for lunch at the 
FRANKLIN INN, Pam is dressed in 
this snappy Sue Brett sleeveless dress 
and jacket. It is a skimmer fit with an 
A-line skirt in oyster white with Kelly 
green and royal blue stripes on the 
bodice being carried out through part 
of the jacket. (POPIKOK dress 
shop. ) 


From the WIG SHOWCASE, 
which features personalized service in 
Monalisa wigs, Pandora wig-falls and 
wiglets of 100% European hair, Pam 
looks very glamorous in the four 
photographs showing two Monalisa 
wigs and a wig-fall. A must for every 
style conscious woman! 


201 North York Road, Hatboro 
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Pam is headed for a shopping spree 
in this striking burnt orange Bleeker 
Street dress showing a smooth darted 
bodice detail down the front. This chic 
dress can be dressed up or down and 
worn from afternoon till evening. 


(POPIKOK Dress Shop) 


To pamper your desires for glamor 
in handbags, jewelry and other excit- 
ing accessories for any costume or oC- 
casion, see the unique selections at the 
HUMBUG. All accessories found in 
this fashion section are from the 
HUMBUG. 


Modeled by Pamala Hallinger 
Photos by James w Milligan 


This fashion feature is presented by 


POPIKOK 


HUMBUG 
Corner East 
Wiig Showcase 


Gracelee’s Yarn Shoppe 


Pam looks excitingly Oriental in 
this soft cotton coral /no blouse fea- 
turing a loop-buttoned front accented 
with scrolls of embroidery. Her perky 
white Obi 
rounded slit 
movement. Pam’s Indian sandals are 


pants 


white with 
print. (From 
shop. ) 


feature a smooth 
up the sides for free 


an exotic multi-colored 
the CORNER EAST 


Pam swings into a party mood 
wearing this vivid Jonathan Logan 
dress which is lightning stripes in 
colors of grass green, lavender and 
turquoise. This silky knit swinger is 
also crease resistant. 


(POPIKOK Dress Shop) 


Fashions shown from the POPI- 
KOK are just a few of the new and 
exciting styles now arriving. Also 
available are coordinated sportswear, 
blouses and tops along with the fasci- 
nating “MISTY HARBOR RAIN- 
WEAR”. All of these are available 
in sizes 5 to 18. 
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Betty Todd and friends 


Recently I spent a thoroughly fasi- 
nating afternoon interviewing Mrs. 
Charles Todd of Hatboro. She single- 
handedly, and without financial re- 
muneration, operates a unique lost 
and found agency for stray and un- 
wanted animals. 

When I arrived, Mrs. Todd, a well- 
groomed attractive woman with large 
hazel eyes and a sunny smile, was at 
the door to greet me. At her heels, 
barking an uproarious welcome, were 
two friendly dachshunds and a cute 
curly gray poodle named, Napoleon. 
Six other dogs I had yet to meet, 
echoed their yelps and clamored to 
be acknowledged in an adjoining 
room. 

Laughing, Mrs. Todd led me into 
her living room. As I settled myself 
on their curved brocade sofa, Heidi. 
a little red dachshund with large sad 
brown eyes trotted over, begging to 
be noticed. I smiled and she hopped 
on my lap. While I asked Mrs. Todd 
questions, I scribbled in my notebook 
with one hand and patted Heidi with 
the other. 

Mrs. Todd told me that she is a 
member of the S.P.C.A. in Bucks, 
Montgomery and Philadelphia Coun- 
ties. She is also a contributing mem- 
ber of the “Humane Society of the 
United States,” “Good-Shepherd in 
California,” ‘“Bide-A-Wee” in New 
York, ‘“Antivivisection” and “Wom- 
en’s S.P.C.A.” in Philadelphia. She 
has been involved in this work for 
fourteen years. In recent years she 
has given up active participation in 
these societies and devotes all of her 
time to her own agency. 

In reply to my question, “Why do 
you have your own agency?” she ex- 
plained that the S.P.C.A.’s keep an 
animal as long as they possibly can. 
They make every attempt to find the 
owner, or failing this find a fos- 
ter home. It bothered her that 
because of the large number of pets 
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A LOST PET'S 
BEST FRIEND 


by Vorma R Hagan 


these societies receive daily it be- 
comes impossible to board them all. 
Ultimately, they are forced to put 
some to sleep. 

Gradually, Mrs. Todd devised a 
plan to alleviate the burden on these 
organizations and reunite more lost 
pets with their owners. Her kindly 
eyes smiled as she told me firmly, 
“None of the animals who come un- 
der my care are ever put to sleep!” 

She explained that she subscribes 
to all the local, and Philadelphia 
newspapers and keeps a careful daily 
ledger, systematically listing all of 
the animals in each paper’s lost and 
found section. She often finds a pet 
lost in a city paper that fits the de- 
scription of a found pet listed in a 
suburban paper. Ordinarily, the two 
would never find one another because 
the owners read different newspapers. 
However, because of her alert pain- 
staking daily checks they do get to- 
gether. 

When she finds a “match” she tele- 
phones the owner explaining that it 
appears she may have located their 
pet. She is responsible for more than 
150 such reunions each year, and has 
found owners as far away as Texas. 

Mrs. Todd acquires lost animals in 
almost every conceivable manner. 
People call and announce they must 
give up their pets for various reasons. 
Sometimes their children have devel- 
oped an allergy to their puppy, or 
they are moving to an apartment that 
allows no animals. Occasionally, the 
owner has died. 

Once a big black dachshund was 
left on their doorstep; Heidi, the one 
on my lap, was discovered hopelessly 
lost in a moving van, from heaven- 
knows-where. The Todds found 
these two completely irresistable and 
added them to their other seven pet 
dogs. 

To lead a “dogs life“ at the Todd's 
is certainly a wonderfully agreeable 
experience. They seem to think of ev- 
erything. In the back of their house 
there is a 70 foot concrete patio that 


was especially designed for the ca- 
nines’ comfort. It’s enclosed with a 
thick hedge, and just recently they 
have added a roof, so the dogs may be 
outside and still protected from rain 
or snow. Inside they have their own 
combination recreation and bedroom. 

“We would like to keep cats, too,” 
she said, her eyes sparkling with 
humor, “but they’re simply not com- 
patible with the dogs we already 
have!” 

When I asked her what she does 
with cats and other animals that are 
unadoptable, she told me she pays 
their board until a suitable home can 
be found. 

Nothing is too much trouble or 
costs too much, if it can be of help to 
an unfortunate animal. Currently, she 
is paying a veterinarian for the care 
of two dogs who were hit-run victims. 
Such an animal often runs up a bill 
of over $100.00. When she finds a 
lost animal she runs an ad in the 
newspaper at her own expense. She 
pays to have them inoculated, spayed 
and laundered. 

Astonished, I asked her approxi- 
mately how much it costs her in a 
year. “Well,” she said, as a broad 
grin spread across her face, “Fm go- 
ing to refuse to answer that one, on 
the grounds that it might tend to up- 
set my husband!” 

Charles Todd is a tool salesman 
who shares his wife’s there’s-always- 
room-for-one-more philosophy. He is 
invariably glad to welcome a new ar- 
rival. Mrs. Todd assured me he will 
whip out his wallet to show off pic- 
tures of their dogs at the slightest 
provocation. 

The Todd's have one son, and three 
grandchildren, who find their grand- 
parents’ home an intriguing place to 
visit. 

Besides dogs and cats, Mrs. Todd 
has found homes for rabbits, ducks, 
pigeons, canaries, parakeets, parrots, 
raccoons, ponies, turtles, an alligator 
and a monkey. 

continued on page 31 


THE JUVENILE PAGE 
THE EASTER EGG TRICK 


The Easter Bunny’s Easter Egg 
House stood tall and straight in the 
moonlight. No light showed on the 
third and second stories for, already, 
they were filled to the ceilings with 
painted eggs. But, on the very first 
floor, a lamp shone brightly over the 
bench where the Easter Bunny was 
working. 

Quickly he dipped his brush in the 
different pots of colored paint. Quick- 
ly he drew beautiful, fanciful designs 
on the eggs. And quickly he piled 
them at the back of the first-floor 
store-room. He had to fill all three 
floors—and the basement—of his 
Easter Egg House in order to have 
enough eggs for Easter! 

Miffy and Spiffy, the two naught- 
iest bunnies in all Easterland, were 
spying on the Easter Bunny through 
his workshop windows. 

“Lets play a trick on him,” said 
Miffy. “Let’s take his Easter eggs and 
hide them—”. 

“So that he won’t be able to find 
them on Easter morning!” said Spiff. 

“We could climb up the back stairs 
and take them quietly from the third 
and second stories—.” 

“And hide them in our house!” 
said Spiff. 

“We will have to work quickly,” 
said Miffy. “Easter is only one week 
away.” 

“We'll start this very minute,” said 
Miff, as they hopped happily back to 
their house. 

The Easter Bunny was much too 
busy with his painting to hear them 
when they returned with bags, baskets 
and boxes, and crept softly up his 
back stairs. And he kept right on 
working as they filled all their con- 
tainers with his beautiful, colored eggs. 
He was even too busy to hear them 
tip-toe quietly down again, and take 
their baskets and boxes home. 

But, by the time the cock crowed, 
the Easter Bunny’s third floor was 
half-empty, and Miffy and Spiffy’s 
third floor was half-full. There were 


by Daphne Hog strom 


Illustrated by the author 


eggs in the attic, eggs in the bedrooms, 
eggs in the closets, and eggs in the 
hall. There were even eggs in the 
bath-tub, shower-stall and sink! 

“This is more fun than carrots and 
lettuce,” said Spiffy. 

“More fun than radishes and 
roses,” said Miff, as they both fell 
fast asleep on the living-room couch. 

But, in no time at all, it was dark, 
and they had to wake-up and start 
working again. They gathered buc- 
kets, barrows, bins and barrels 
wagons, cans and sacks! They even 
found an old doll’s carriage (whose 
wheels they oiled carefully so that 
they wouldn’t squeak) and set off 
again for the Easter Egg House. 

This time, when the cock crowed, 
the Easter Bunny’s second floor was 
almost empty, and Miffy, and Spiffy’s 
second floor was almost full. 

“Think how surprised Easter Bun- 
ny will be when he finds all his eggs 
gone,” said Spiffy, as he piled crates 
and cartons on the kitchen table. 

“His tail will twitch and his whis- 
kers will wilt,” said Miffy, piling bas- 
kets and boxes on and under the liv- 
ing-room couch. 

“You know Miffy,” said Spiffy, 
looking at the huge pile of bundles 
and crates. “If you put those eggs on 
the couch—where will we sleep?” 

“Tve no place else to put them,” 
said Miffy. “And, anyhow—if you 
put your eggs on the kitchen table— 


where will we eat?” 

‘“Hmmmmmmmm—” said Spiffy. 
“The attic is full to over-flowing—” 

“Our den is bursting at the beams!” 

“We can’t get clean clothes from 
our closets—” 

“And we haven’t had a tub in days!” 

“Too true! Too true!” said Spiffy, 
scratching himself quietly. “We’ll have 
to put the next batch of eggs in the 
cellar.” 

So into the cellar they went. 

But soon, with still three nights left 
before Easter, even the cellar was 
filled to the ceiling, and Miffy and 
Spiffy had no place at all in which to 
wash or eat or sleep. 

“We'll just have to sleep out here in 
the yard,” said Spiffy. And they wrap- 
ped themselves in their blankets and 
lay down on the cold, hard ground. 

But a strong, wild wind blew up, 
tossing dirt into their eyes and ears 
and noses, making them tickle and 
wriggle and itch. Then a hard freez- 
ing rain fell down, making them quiver 
and shiver and shake. 

Soon, there was no place at all to 
lie down—only puddle, after puddle 
after puddle in a big, swampy yard! 

“T want my nice, warm bed,” moan- 
ed Spiffy. 

“I want a good, hot meal,” wheezed 
Miffy. 

“And we both need a good, clean 
tub!” squeaked Spiff. 


continued on page 30 
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A GUEST EDITORIAL 


THE INTERMEDIATE UNIT 


Next Step in Pennsylvania’s School Reorganization 


By provisions of the United States 
Constitution, public education is a re- 
sponsibility resting with each of the 
Fifty States. In organizing for educa- 
ion in Pennsylvania, the Legislature 
created the County Superintendency 
in 1854. Initially, the line of adminis- 
tration in this three-echelon system 
was direct from State to County to 
Local School District. This line rela- 
tionship seemed to develop because of 
these factors: 

l. The existence of small school 
districts and the resultant needs to de- 
centralize the state administration to 
the middle agency, the County super- 
intendent; 

2. The difficulty in communicating 
state policies because of the lack of 
mass transportation facilities, poor 
roads, and underdeveloped rapid 
communication devices, and; 

3. The lack of well-qualified teach- 
ers and administrators to implement 
state education policies. 

More recently the development of 
school districts more adequately staf- 
fed, more adequately supported fin- 
ancially, and large enough to operate 
their own classes and programs for 
students has brought about a re-as- 
sessment of the present middle-eche- 
lon of a three-level system of educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania — the County 
Office. 

Increased demands are being made 
of the state education system resulting 
in the need for highly specialized serv- 
ices which can not be provided well at 
the state level and which can not be 
afforded by each of the local districts 
in Pennslyvania. The Intermediate 
Unit in Pennsylvania will provide con- 
sultative services, operate pilot and 
exemplary programs, and coordinate 
all activities in which collective action 
is more prudent because of factors of 
quality and cost. In the forthcoming 
Intermediate Unit Legislation it is es- 
timated that the 66 County Units will 
be reduced to 25 Intermediate Units. 
In all likelihood, Bucks County, 
Montgomery County, Allegheny 
County, Pittsburgh, and Philadelphia 
will constitute individual Intermediate 
Units. Otherwise, the new Intermedi- 
ate Units will combine several Coun- 
ties. In all instances, the Intermediate 
Unit in Pennsylvania will provide 
leadership and services in each of the 
following areas of education: 
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by George £. Kaal 


As Superintendent of the Bucks 
County Public Schools, Dr. George E. 
Raab brings to his present post a vast 
background in the field of education. 
He has been teacher, coach, assistant 


director, principal and athletic direc- 
tor along the way to becoming super- 
intendent. A resident of Doylestown, 
he and his wife Betsy are the parents 
of three children. 


1. Administrative and management 
services 

2. Curriculum development 
instructional improvement 

3. Research and planning 

4. Instructional materials 

5. Continuing professional educa- 
tion 

6. Pupil personnel services 

The leadership and service pro- 
grams of the Intermediate Unit should 
continue to sustain in fact the very 
outstanding national and international 
reputation and image of excellence of 
the Bucks County Public Schools in 
the following ways: 

1. Provide leadership in trailblaz- 
ing educational development including 
research, curriculum innovations, 
teaching methodology, and teacher 
training; 

2. Help all Bucks County School 


and 


Districts develop the highest possible 
degree of independence in the matter 
of local adequacy in organization and 
operation; 

3. Provide assistance without inter- 
ference and leadership without do- 
mination; 

4. Seek to improve the working 
relationships of all Bucks County 
School Districts with other organiza- 
tions and agencies serving children 
and youth; 

5. Through collaborative effort 
work toward excellence in education 
on one hand and on the other hand 
strive for prudent economy through 
avoidance of any unnecessary dupli- 
cation of effort, time, money, and 
services by individual Bucks County 
School Districts; 

6. Give support to and assist all 
local Bucks County School Districts 
on the one hand and the Department 
of Public Instruction on the other 
hand; 

7. Help all school districts in 
Bucks County develop the optimum 
degree of cooperation and interde- 
pendence for their mutual benefit; 

8. Cooperate with the Department 
of Public Instruction in developing the 
optimum of interdependence of the 
regional areas of the State for their 
mutual benefits; 

9. Serve as an example of highly 


developed democratic processes 
through its ways of working with 
school districts, with community 


agencies, with institutions of higher 
education, and with the Department 
of Public Instruction, and; 

10. Conceive of its functions in 
terms of these principles and contin- 
ually work at the state, Intermediate 
Unit, and District levels for improved 
ways of performing its emerging func- 
tions. 

In order to accomplish its unique 
role, an effective Intermediate Unit 
Plan in Pennsylvania requires that ali 
local school districts become an in- 
tegral part of the Unit, that all dis- 
tricts share in the cost of operation of 
an Intermediate Unit, and that the 
State in its overall responsibility and 
accountability for public education 
augment local effort as much as is 
deemed necessary to achieve excel- 
lence in the schools of the Common- 
wealth. 


GHOST TALES 
OF BUCKS 


A Series 
by Ai Kai py | Some dhfrey 


Illustrated by Rochelle Boonshaft 


THE 


GEORGE SCHOOL GHOST 


Thousands of quick - stepping 
bright-eyed students have been cross- 
ing and re-crossing the wide reaches 
of the George School campus in 
Newtown for generations. 

The scene is a familiar one to the 
countless number of people who have 
driven past the school on Route 413 
since the earliest days. 

But how many of these casual 
walkers and drivers have seen a little 
known corner of the George School 
campus . . . a recess hidden from the 
casual eye .. . the basement of the 
Revolutionary Tate House? And have 
seen it, not in the bland hours of 
daylight, but in the heavy-lidded, 
heart-stopping blackness of midnight- 
time? 

Warning: let only the heroes try it. 
And when the visit is made, carry the 
largest, stoutest candle that will burn 
the truest flame, for there will be the 
difficulty. When a certain spot on the 
basement floor is passed (beneath. 
which a body lies buried, it is said) 
the candle flame will go out and the 
intruder will find himself alone in the 
damp darkness with only a thread of 
a shiver to recall that he is still alive. 

Who lies in this restless chill- 
shrouded grave? The story goes back 
to the Revolutionary days. A Dr. 
James Tate inherited the handsome 
stone house from his father, Anthony 
Tate, who had purchased the tract in 


Newtown in 1756. Anthony died just 
a matter of months after the close of 
the Revolution in 1781 and the 
doctor took over as master. 

Dr. Tate was an officer in the 
Continental army, serving as an army 
physician. Once the war was over, he 
could turn his attention to his first 
interest, the field of medical research. 
Finding a body upon which one could 
conduct experiments was a prime 
difficulty in those days. Many times 
guards were hired to watch over a 
tomb after a burial to guard it from 
desecration. 


continued on page 30 
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BUTTONS AND WOES 


by Bachan Bennett Stiles 


Illustrated by Frank Ivan Stiles 


Some people count on their fingers 
and some people move their lips when 
they read. My idiocy is more subtle 
but just as pronounced. It involves 
almost all of the gadgets in our push- 
button civilization. It amounts to an 
affliction and, as far as I can deter- 
mine, a rare one, for no one I know 
seems to be as multi-thumbed in cop- 
ing with the marvels of our electronic 
world. Everything I touch turns to 
stuff. Forsooth, methinks I belong in 
the last century when life was simple 
and the transportation ate hay and 
the plumbing was under the bed. 

For instance, I'd like to catch the 
snake who invented the electric eye. 
It has broken my nose once and 
caused miscellaneous lacerations and 
contusions. The one on the supermar- 
ket door is no longer a problem. I 
use the delivery entrance, thereby 
eliminating the stiff-arm plunge I take, 
with the subsequent distribution of 
me and my groceries all over the 
sidewalk, when I invariably try to 
open it myself. 
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But I pray to the Traveler’s Aid to 
save me from elevators. The doors 
are vicious enough. They’re timed to 
pinch something, anterior or post- 
terior, depending on whether I walk 
in frontwards or back in so it will 
think I’m headed someplace else. It’s 
that voice on the loudspeaker that 
does me in. “Step to the rear,” says 
it. I do, even if there’s no one else 
in sight. “Step up!” “Step down!” PI 
step anywhere it says, for I’m being 
watched, and what penalties may lie 
in store for transgressors I don’t care 
to learn. 

I end up pressed against the back 
wall, alone, and suddenly the voice 
says, “Out on fifth!” Out I plummet 
and the door slams shut behind me. 
There I am in men’s underwear on 
the fifth floor and I wanted house- 
wares on the tenth. So I have to buzz 
for the infernal thing again, knowing 
full well that my arrival on the tenth 
floor will be at least a half hour hence. 
That’s better than disobeying and 
having that monster cut the cable, in 
which case I could land in a base- 
ment damaged goods sale and never 
get home. 

There’s another electronic sneak in 
my bank and practically anywhere 
else I go to cash a check. Years ago, 
I could scurry around town at ease 
in curlers, peeling nail polish and who 
cares? But now I star on my own TV 
show. If only I were still in blissful 
ignorance of those hidden cameras 
that guard the coffers of the commun- 
ity! Now I dress carefully, pat every 
hair in place, walk my most graceful 
walk to the teller’s window, and stand 
there stuttering. The awful part is the 
guilt written all over me. For what, I 
don’t know, but that’s what those 
cameras are there for and that’s what 
they get from me. The furtive look, 
the shifty eyes, the trembling hand 
that can’t even pick up the change 
from a nickel. Then the erratic gait 
of a get-away dash to the door. They 
haven't figured me out yet. 

And the spray can! That precocious 
pixie! Worksaving, efficient, instant 
anything! Phooey! It's a back-stab- 
bing Lorelei from the labyrinths of 
Madison Avenue. I’ve topped sundaes 
with shaving cream, exterminated a 


five-dollar coiffeur, painted both un- 
derarms green and starched the dog. 
It’s an irresponsible CRITTER! 

I owned a butane cigarette lighter 
for three hours last year. I gave it 
away after I lit my nose three times. 
And is there anyone among you who 
says thank you to the girls on the 
phone who give you the time or in- 
form you that the number you dialed 
is no longer in service? I even thank 
them for telling me it’s a recorded 
announcement. 


Willage Store 


THE ORIGINAL GOURMET SHOP 
HAND-DIPPED CHOCOLATES 


16 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
962-5485 


@amburgs 
Fine Furniture 


101 S. York Rd. 
HATBORO OS 5-4080 


IDEAS AND MATERIALS 
FOR EASTER & CHRISTMAS 


CHRISTMAS SHOP 


OPEN All YEAR 
EVERY DAY EXCEPT SUNDAY 
#20 10 330 


OLDWICK ROAD 
ROUTE 523 
OLOWICK, N. J. 


Telephone 
GENEVA 9-2435 


Oldwick 


Flemingjén 


GLENN KAISER 

SPORTING GOODS 

41 South York Road 
Hatboro 


Osborne 2-3318 


Photography 


Ca n di d 1 Vd. Pi in gs 
Com mercia [ 


JAMES W. MILLIGAN EL 5-4395 
Call after 4 P.M. 


The Bygone Days of Bucks 


“BARRING OUT” THE MASTER 


A few years ago I met an interest- 
ing man in the library of Stover’s 
Mill on the River Road up above 
New Hope. His name was Paul 
Wieand. He was raised a Pennsylvania 
Dutchman and he operated a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch gift shop in Allen- 
town. 

But the engaging part of Mr. 
Wieand to me was the parcel of stories 
he had to tell me about his people. 
One of them was particularly approp- 
riate to this time of the year . . . the 
Easter season. It concerned the old 
Pennsylvania Dutch custom of “bar- 
ring out” or “penning the teacher.” 
This took place in some areas of Pen- 
nsylvania on the day before Christ- 
mas, but the generally popular oc- 
casion for the act was Shrove Tues- 
day, the day before Ash Wednesday 
and the beginning of Lent. 

It was an “extra dividend” day that 
the school boys looked forward to all 
year long. Whenever the school mas- 
ter stepped outside of the schoolhouse 
at recess or at noon, or even before 
he arrived in the morning, the students 
quickly leaped to the windows, shut- 
tered them tight and barred the door 
so that teacher could not regain ac- 
cess. He could scold, beat on the 
door, pound on the shutters, coax as 
he might, but never did the door open, 
if the pupils didn’t wish it. 

Inside the schoolhouse the children 
laughed and scuffed about from win- 
dow to window with sheer delight. 

The active participants were usually 
the older boys. The younger ones 
watched and squealed from the side- 
lines and stayed well out of the way 
of the battle posts where door and 
windows were being defended. In 
many instances the parents supplied 
their children that day with extra food 
and drink to aid them in the length of 
time they could hold out. They re- 
membered how much the custom had 
meant to them in their school days. 

When did the “barring-out’” come 
to an end? When the master promised 
sufficient peace offerings in the way 
of sweets and special privileges. The 
“penning” was taken by most teachers 
with good grace and seldom was pun- 
ishment ever meted out. 


by Wart Wilhams 


Did the schoolmaster ever emerge 
the victor? Yes, on occasion, a par- 
ticularly clever master (or perhaps 
“poor-sport” describes him better) 
would get a plank or a flat stone up 
over the chimney and smoke the pu- 
pils out. Usually though, the children 
won the day, the teacher capitulated 
and goodies were passed all around. 
Then the business of school was got- 
ten on with and the pupils were on 
good behavior until the next Shrove 
Tuesday. 


The custom of “barring-out” was 
practiced, I was told, in the last cen- 
tury in Germany and in England as 
well as in Pennsylvania. But here in 
our Dutch country and, no doubt, 
right here in Bucks, it was followed 
well into the 1900’s. 

By the early years of this century, 
the custom began to fade. Mr. Wieand 
told me that he enjoys a unique dis- 
tinction. He is the last master in these 
parts to have been “‘barred-out.” 


when phone talk was often loud talk. 


Not today. Just send your natural 


Speaking voice into the phone and out 


it comes—sounding close and clear. 


BE SURE TO HOLD THE MOUTH- 
PIECE NEAR YOUR LIPS AND 
SPEAK DIRECTLY INTO IT 


The Bell Telephone Company 
= of Pennsylvania 
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Paul Whiteman 


What could be said about him that 
isn’t already known? His name — and 
success — are established. His mus- 
tache and avoirdupois have created 
that unmistakable Whiteman carica- 
ture known the world over. The sing- 
ularity of his voice is recognized al- 
most instantly through its texture, 
inflections and cadences. And music 
— ah yes! — “Pops” gave jazz its 
reason for being — he mixed some of 
the disciplines of the classics with 
some of the free-thinking spontaneity 
of the “improvised stuff”, placed the 
two at the end of his baton, added a 
pinch of showmanship and produced 
what critics today still say can’t be 
done. 

What more can be said? Probably 
nothing that isn’t already known — 
since millions have danced to his 
music; and millions more have either 
sung along with it or just listened. Yet 
how many know a little about the man 
behind the baton? — how many know 
how — and why — he got there in the 
first place? 

Sitting with his wife, the former 
Margaret Livingston, in their blue- 
and-gold Victorian living room near 
New Hope, Whiteman still projects a 
man who reacts positively to a chal- 
lenge. 

“I’ve always been an anticipator. 
I’ve always relished the ‘next moment’ 
— the near future. A thing itself was 
never so important as the challenge 
it may have presented. And now.” he 
adds matter-of-factly but looking in 
the distance, “I’ve yet to meet my 
greatest challenge.” 

The jazz baby Whiteman was born 
in Denver, Colorado in 1890 — 
seemingly to be a musician. From his 
mother Elfrida he inherited a sound 
musical ear. From his father, Wilber- 
force James, director of music in the 
Denver Public Schools, he received 
solid grounding in the classics — first 
the violin and then the viola. 

“My father was marvelous.” he now 
says with a recollective air. “I was an 
amateur compared to him. He had 
kids from all over under his direction. 
He would give the ‘Mikado’ with 750 
in the orchestra. The stage was con- 
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structed without a roof — one of those 
open-air things — and fifty girls 
would sing along with the contralto; 
fifty along with the tenor; fifty along 
with the base and soprano. Five thous- 
and would join in — he was a be- 
liever in getting everybody in the act. 
He controlled all this with his baton 
— and without amplification. That 
was eighty years ago. I’ve never done 
anything like that.” 

Sitting back in his chair, he touches 
the brim of his hat then continues, a 
twinkle in his eyes and the suggestion 
of a chuckle in his voice. 

“I remember when Taft was run- 
ning for President. He weighed about 
400 pounds at the time. He’d given a 
speech and it was my father’s turn on 
the platform. Well — my father, 
— who weighed about 160 pounds — 
took his place and raised his baton, 
turned a serious gaze toward his mu- 
sicians — and suddenly I had no 
father. I looked up and he’d disap- 
peared. The platform had given way 
with my father after it.We ran over 
with deep concern and looked down. 
There he was, still poised, baton in 
hand, yelling, ‘Get me out of this — 
— place and let’s get on with the 
music.’ Can you see the funny thing 
about it that my father went 
through the platform weighing so 
much less.” 

The young Whiteman, in 1916, was 
well on his way to becoming a dis- 
tinguished classical musician. While 
still in his teens he'd played first viola 
in the Denver Symphony. Now, play- 
ing principle viola in the San Francis- 
co Symphony, he became fascinated 
with rag-time. 

“I was a bad boy. I'd go out to the 
saloons and play rag-time fiddle. I 
suppose,” he quips, “I’m the only 
creaking legend that goes all the way 
from rag-time to symphonic jazz. 


On March 28, Paul Whiteman 


marks his 77th year. Bucks County 


Life joins his fans all over the world 
in wishing him a very Happy Birth- 
day ... and many more to come. 


by Joanna Pogson 


Portrait by Rochelle Boonshaft 


“Anyway, Tate’s Cafe, one of San 
Francisco’s better cafes, lost one of 
its best rag-time fiddlers. They’d heard 
about me. They came over to the 
symphony and offered me four twenty- 
dollar gold pieces a week compared to 
the two I was getting there. So I 
went.” 

But used to classical scores, White- 
man couldn’t “swing” his music and 
improvise enough to satisfy his new 


-employers. 


“You know how jazz is” he says. 
“You have the original rhythm and 
then you work around it, adding this 
and subtracting that. Well, anyway, 
they bounced me after a couple of 
weeks, That got me mad. I’d noticed, 
though, that we’d started off playing 
bad and then, as we went around to 
a few tables and saw too many friends, 
we'd evidently get in the mood and be 
able to play better. And then about 
three in the morning, we'd be playing 
bad again. 

“So, knowing music and knowing 
you can arrange music so that you can 
play what you want when you want 
to play it, I decided I had the thing 
licked. I'd start a band and have a few 
parties. Then when the boys ‘got out 
of their skins’ — but not too far out 
— we'd write down the more inter- 
esting stuff and then orchestrate it 
and include it in our arrangements 
for the numbers we'd play. No matter 
how we felt we'd play good notes.” 

Though a few of the early jazz boys 
thought it was crazy, Whiteman went 
ahead — and worked out his first 
jazz orchestrations. 

“The band didn’t need much time 
to take off,’ he says. The year was 
1918, 

“We started in San Francisco with 
nine pieces. Then we went down to 
the Alexandria Hotel in Los Angeles.” 

The music was different — new — 
not the old raucous rhythm. Here was 
melody; improvised, syncopated and 
strangely quiet. It was termed “sym- 
phonic jazz” and its King and his 
band took Los Angeles by surprise. 

“The stars would come in and see 


continued on page 28 
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The Black Sheep 


fj 
waleom es spring 


with a complete 


collection of 
Ullager 


and oladybug Chike 
lo delight the 


most 
discriminating 
oe : §ğ.. laste.. 
Rjoicing to the eye and 
beguiling to the wearer. 


Visit our light-hearted 
but intelligent collection 


Peddler's Village, 
Lahaske, Pennsylvania 
Bucks 
Villager- Ladybug Shopkeeper 


Sounty's only Complete 


THE SCHOOL HOUSE 
Peddler’s Village 
Lahaska, Pa. 

Fine clothing and accessories 
for Infants, little Ladies and 
Gentlemen. 
794-7377 


The 
Pillage Gentry 
GUN) 


Casual Wear for Men 
e Sero Shirts 
e Corbin Slacks 
e Blacker Sport Coats 


Peddler’s Village 
Labaska, Penna. 
Ph. 794-7123 


Mon. thru Sat., 10 to 5 
Friday ‘til 9 
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Debbie’s Boutique 


NO FLOWERS, PLEASE! 


With the emphasis being on sim- 
plicity in hats, the nonflowered hat 
will lead the Easter parade this year. 
This season the status look will be in 
very feminine styles of the “gentle- 
man’s hat”. Many intriguing shapes 
and exciting colors including exquisite 
printed silks or linens. Flowers are 
replaced by stripes, plaids, geometrics, 
abstracts and assorted floral prints 
matching the vivid trend in Spring 
fashions. The smoothness of pale felt 
is favored along with woven straws, 
especially Bakus and Panamas. A hat 
accompanied by a matched handbag 
and scarf will give you the “total 
look”. 

Debbie Knittweis 


Fashion of the Month 


Betty Harvey models a paisley pants 
suit from the collection at the War- 
rington Fashion Corner. 


Warrington Fashion Corner presents 
Jean Samuels wearing one of their 
casual styles. 


THE KIND OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
YOU'LL APPRECIATE 


Jamie fashions 


e WOMEN’S è TEENS 
e MATERNITY 
e UNIQUE SELECTION 


690 2ND ST. PIKE SOUTHAMPTON, PA, 
EL 7-3442 


The 
KNIT KNACK 
SHOP 


NEEDLEWORK 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


To inspire your Spring project, 
we offer 
20% off 
on sweater kits with this ad 
794-8474 
Peddler’s Village, Labaska 


The Wig Showease 


FULL LINE OF WIGS & HAIRPIECES 
COMPLETE WIG SERVICE 


Fashion for the 
style-conscious 
woman 


201 NO YORK ROAD 
HATBORO. PA 


os 2-0680 


Warri ng fon 


A fashion show by Jamie Fashions 
of 690 Second Street Pike, Southamp- 
ton will be presented on Thursday 
March 9 at the North and Southamp- 
ton Reformed Church for the bene- 
fit of Boy Scout Troop #5 


Pat Pileggi of Flair Salon will pre- 
sent a Wig Fashion Show on Tuesday 
April 11 at 8:30 P.M. in Westaby 
Hall, Fairless Hills for the benefit of 
Boy Scout Troop #91 


The Junior Women’s Club of 
Doylestown will sponsor their annual 
Hess Brothers Fashion Show on 


Tuesday, March 14, at 8:15 P.M., in 
the auditorium of the Lenape Valley 
Junior High School. 

Door prizes will be awarded, with 
a special prize from the Juniors of a 
$175 gift certificate to be used at 
Hess Brothers. 

Refreshments will be served and 
tickets are available from any club 
member or by calling Mrs. Julius 
Stryker, 348-9317. 


HATS OFF TO MR. JOHN 


Creative fashion is one of the 
world’s fine arts. It is every woman’s 
most personal art, for it is the only 
one of the fine arts that can be worn. 

To be beautiful is the secret, soul 
and charm of women. There is no 
such thing as an ugly woman! There 
are only those that do not know how 
to make themselves attractive. Flat- 
tering fashions are vital to give a 
pretty first impression for they have a 
magical potency to make a lady look 
as young as she feels. 

Hats extend the color, line and 
texture interest of the dress or suit a 
full 18 inches above the shoulder 
line, sweeping the eye up around the 

continued on page 20 
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presents 


Easter Fashions 


MISSES 8-20 JUNIORS 3-15 WOMENS 12%2-24%2 
BLOUSES 30-44 COATSWEATERS 34-44 
LINGERIE - SPORTSWEAR 


SHOPPING CENTER, WARRINGTON, PA. 


Say she has elegance and you 


need say no more. That is the 
highest accolade there is. 


The acquisition of elegance is 
as simple as elegance itself. A 
woman achieves it by developing 
her own individual style, by al- 
ways dressing in a manner suit- 
able to the occasion and to her 
own personality. Then she is al- 
ways more important than her 
costume, becomingly dressed 
and immaculately groomed. She 
always appears relaxed. 

We are in business to help wo- 
men create their own personal 
style, with emphasis on modera- 
tion which is the essence of ele- 
gance. We'll be happy to help plan 
your wardrobe from that point of 
view. 


Mefiltaiae 


7 W. OAKLAND AVenve— 
Doylestown. PA. 


Phone 348-2722 
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EAST 


FINE CHINA 
MEMORIAL PLATES 
OF POPES 

JOHN AND PAUL 


RED BARN MALL 
HATBORO, PA 


Lihet 


FLOWERS 


DISTINCTIVE 
FLORAL ARRANGEMENTS 


OS 2-0440 
16 N. York Rd. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


continued from page 19 

face and the head, and magically 
giving the illusion of more height and 
slenderness. 

A higher crown hat fools the eye 
into minimizing a too broad face. A 
wider hat seems to give a too thin face 
a fuller look. Analyze yourself quite 
candidly: if your features are not per- 
fectly proportioned, you should apply 
the magic of hats to correct these 
faults. 


A hat gives the wearer a mannered 
well — cared — for “complete look,” 
seductively shading the delicate hair 
and complexion tones from the harsh- 
ness of the sun. 

A hat brings personality and verve 
to the costume and is a subtle public 
relation spokesman for the wearer, 
proclaiming to the world who she is, 
her way of life and what she thinks of 
herself. 


Reprinted courtesy of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer 


Easter is the time 


for smell ing 


special from 


beams Furs 


On Route 309 — '2 Mile So. 
of Quakertown 


536-2382 


continued from page 5 


cluded everything including paper 
tearing, cut and restored rope, the 
empty hat filled with coins plucked 
from the air (called “the miser’s 
dream”), a hot water bottle that 
baked a cake, and other comedy 
routines with audience participation. 

Elias says he was forced to give up 
magic as a hobby because it’s “a jeal- 
ous mistress” demanding daily prac- 
tice and constant study; not only of 
the tricks themselves, but also of the 
act as a whole, so that this one hobby 
tended to become “all time consum- 
ing.” During the time that he was 
preoccupied with magic, Elias was a 
contributor to  Hugard’s Magic 
Monthly. 

History has always been another 
of Elias Borden's interests. Presently 
he finds himself in the process of 
researching and preparing histories for 
groups in which he has an interest. 
One of these is the Fraternal Insur- 
ance Lodge, St. John’s Assembly + 
28 of the Artisans’ Order, of which 
he is Past Master. Another is the 
Excelsior Lodge #491, Free and 
Accepted Masons; he is also an in- 
structor at the Germantown School of 
Masonic Culture. And he says that 
he is “Leisurely researching for prep- 
aration of a history of Ivyland.” 

He has completed the histories of 
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the old North Presbyterian Church, 
the old Mutchmore Presbyterian 
Church (both of which are gone), 
and the North Mutchmore Presbyter- 
ian Church of Philadelphia. Elias is 
active in the latter as Elder, Clerk of 
Sessions, choir member, Sunday 
School teacher and superintendent. 
His present Sunday School class is 
made up entirely of “girls” — the 
youngest is 75 years old! 

A unique and valuable collection 
of old Post Cards of Bucks County, 
some of which have been featured in 
Bucks County Life, is still another 
interest. 

It was through the hobby of ball- 
room dancing that the Bordens met. 
Elias says that Mrs. Borden was, and 
is, an exceptional ballroon dancer, 
and that they both have always loved 
to dance. He was 17 and she was only 
16 when they met at dancing school; 
they were married seven years later. 

Of all the many hobbies which have 
occupied Elias Borden over the years, 
he says his greatest and most enduring 
of all interests has always been books. 
As you would expect, his book col- 
lections range in subject aver as many 
fields of interests as his hobbies. He 
has a collection of boys’ books from 
the time of the Civil War, and a col- 
lection of Henry Shute — he has six 
of the series “Real Diary of a Real 


Boy” and is trying to complete the 
collection. Of course Elias has a large 
natural history collection, including 
bound volumes of National Geogra- 
phic. He has a library on Freemasonry, 
on humor, on sports, and on both the 
old English and modern American 
Navies. He has a collection of books 
on factual crimes, and many volumes 
of and pertaining to Sherlock Holmes, 
which is a major interest. Among his 
histories of places are many of towns 
in New Jersey and shore points, as 
well as histories of Philadelphia and 
Bucks County. He even has a book by 
Gough, after whom the street on 
which the Bordens live was named. 

Because of his love of old books, 
Elias developed a more than moderate 
proficiency at still another of his hob- 
bies, bookbinding and repair. The 
bookbinder that did his work for many 
years suggested that Elias come in 
and work in each department for a 
few days until he learned the basics of 
binding and repairing the volumes 
that mean so much to him. 

Now the Bordens have two new 
hobbies, granddaughters Margie, two 
years old, and Sandy, six months; 
children of their daughter Peggy. And 
Elias’ enthusiasm for these two charm- 
ing interests surpasses even his most 
dedicated devotion to hobbies of the 
past. 


Bucks County 
Nature Almanac 


by Elias Borden 


MARCH 


“O South-wind breathe above the 
plain 
And call the flowers back again — 
Enough of Winter's surly reign”. 
1—Great Horned Owl eggs, usually 
two, are hatching. 
2—Eastern Wood Frogs may be 
heard. 
3—Song Sparrow arrives from the 
south to breed here. 
4—Woodchucks (Groundhogs) are 
roaming after females for mat- 
ing, young will be born in 4 
weeks. 
5—Meadowlarks 
hereabouts. 
6—Larval forms of Spotted Sala- 
manders can be found. 
7—Flower buds of the Cottonwood 
tree are opening. 
8—Moles, underground tunnellers, 
are mating, young to be born 
6 weeks hence. 
9—Look for crocuses, 
favorite, to blossom. 
10—Males of the Northern Redwing 
birds arrive north to breed. 
11—Flowering Dogwood tree blossom 
buds are swelling. 
12—Flicker, a woodpecker, arrives to 
breed hereabouts. 
13—English Sparrows are carrying 
nesting materials. 
14—Porcupine young are born, always 
a single birth, precocious. 
15—A 9:00 P.M. South line passes thru 
Praesepe (the Beehive) in con- 
stellation Cancer (the Crab). 
16—Eastern Painted Turtles can be 


breed 


arrive to 


everyone's 


seen. 

17—Sparrow Hawks may be seen 
moving northward in great num- 
bers. 

18—Catkins of the Aspens (Populus) 
to be seen as trees blossom. 

19—Spreading Dogbane downy seeds 
are floating from last year's 
pods. 

20—Phoebe, a flycatcher, arrives from 
the south to breed. 

21—Chorus Frogs may be heard sing- 
ing. 

22—Egg masses of the Tussock Moth 
may be seen. 

23—Many Flowered Rose (Rosa Multi- 
flora) leaf buds are opening. 

24—Pink and white blossoms of Trail- 
ing Arbutus have opened. 

25—Field Sparrows are arriving north 
to breed. 

26—Many turtles and snakes are com- 
ing out of their winter quarters 
about this time. 

27—Marsh Fern is making its appear- 
ance. 

28—Carolina Wren has eggs in its 
nest. 

29—Kingfisher arrives from the south 
to breed here. 

30—Vesper Sparrows are arriving 
north to breed hereabouts. 

31—First litter of young of Cottontail 
Rabbit are tucked away in a 
shallow nest in meadow or field 
grass. 

Dates shown for nature observations 


are approximations only. A sky south 
line starts from the Pole Star. 


TREVOSE SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Trevose, Pa. 


Street & Brownsville Rds. 


Trenton & Pennsylvania Aves. 
Morrisville, Pa. 


2307 Bristol Pike 
Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


“Bucks County’s Original Insured Association Serving Delaware Valley, U.S.A.” 


CERTIFIED FOR MEDICARE 


A New Concept 
in Hospital Patient 
Environment 


A 


GARDEN COURT 
NURSING HOME 


NO CASE TOO DIFFICULT 


Readily available by 
all means of transportation 


400 SOUTH MAIN STREET 
DOYLESTOWN, PA. 
348-2980 


home 
loans 


insured 
savings 


Doylestown Federal 
Savings & Loan Association 


TH MAIN STREET 
NNSYEVANIA 
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THE LIGHT AND THE ROCK 

The Vision of Dag Hammarskjold 
edited by T. S. Settel (E. P. Dutton & 
Co., Inc. New York $3.75) 


PAPA HEMINGWAY 
by A. E. Hotchner $5.95 (Random 
House New York) 

To read these two books one after 
the other is a rather strange and mov- 
ing experience, for here are two 
totally different approaches to life 
and to death embodied in the person- 
alities of a great statesman and a great 
writer. Here, too, is a strange irony, 
for the calm, scholarly Hammarskijold, 
who never gave up hope for the fu- 
ture of Man, died pursuing his dream, 
with his boots on as it were, while 
Hemingway, who celebrated the life of 
action, of risk, and of pleasure, died 
by his own hand in the depths of 
despair. It seemed to this reviewer 
that the Biblical saying that he who 
loseth his life shall gain it has no more 
manifest example. 


THE LIGHT AND THE ROCK 
is a collection of Dag Hammarskjold’s 
writings on subjects ranging from the 
individual to the United Nations. Pas- 
sionately dedicated to peace and free- 
dom, two commodities so rare in the 
affairs of men, he seems never to have 
given up hope that these were possible 
or to have expressed personal feelings 
of failure or despair, though he must 
surely have suffered them often. His is 
the philosophy of a highly civilized, 
compassionate man with so great a 
breadth of tolerance that he could and 
did embrace the problems of the world. 
“Where,” he says, “our predecessors 
dream of a new heaven, our greatest 
hope is that we may be permitted to 
save the old earth.” He spent a good 
part of his mature life founded on this 
credo. 

Ernest Hemingway, in contrast, 
though dedicated to his writing, pur- 
sued a personal life of wine, women, 
and song and steadily despaired, fear- 
ing the loss of his powers as a man, a 
writer, and even simply to enjoy life 
with his usual gusto until he wallowed 
in hypochondria and a host of imag- 
inary terrors. According to Mr. 
Hotchner, Hemingway once remarked 
“. .. I spend a hell of a lot of time 
killing animals and fish so I won't kill 
myself. When a man is in rebellion 
against death, as I am in rebellion 
against death, he gets pleasure out of 
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Lhe Literary Scene 


taking to himself one of the godlike 
attributes, that of giving it.” 

Mr. Hotchner’s biography is ex- 
tremely interesting, but this reviewer 
squirmed uneasily now and again and 
suffered that faint crawling of the flesh 
that afflicts an observer of a ridiculous 
public scene, not because I wished 
Ernest Hemingway to be a saint, but 
only that he be allowed to retain a 
certain dignity, though dignity may be 
too stiff a word — grace, perhaps, is 
a better one. 

-F. K. Brown 


NO OTHER HUNGER 
by Frederic Mullally 
David McKay Company, Inc. 
New York $4.50 

An American caught up in the 
seething racial and political tensions 
of an emerging nation is an interesting 
idea, and the trial scene in which 
trumped up charges are parried by an 
old lawyer who loves his country too 
well is quite interesting. However, sex 
and showering and shaving seem to 
this reviewer to take up a dispropor- 
tionate share of the hero’s thoughts 
and the reader’s time. This may be 
quibbling, for a good many heroes of 
fiction these days tend the creature 
comforts with great zeal and to the 
exclusion of pretty much everything 


else. 
F. K. Brown 


THE AMERICAN WRITER AND 
THE GREAT DEPRESSION by 
Harvey Swados 
The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 
New York Paperback $2.75 

Those of us who are middle-aged 
and more will recognize with a twinge 
of an old insecurity the Depression 
scenes gathered in this collection of 
stories and articles by writers of that 
sad decade. The very young, though, 
may scoff and say that it couldn't 
have been that bad, but we'll know 
better. We may not have realized al! 
these years, however, just how bad it 
was in Appalachia or out in the Dust 
Bowl or in the heart of the silent 
cities where bread lines gathered 
along the walls of empty factories, 
but these writers saw and recorded: 
and the reader may well wonder hov. 
America escaped a bloody revolution, 
so desperate had men become. 


F. K. BROWN 


IT ALL STARTED WITH 
HIPPOCRATES 
by Richard Armour 
McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York $3.95 

Are you an outrageous-pun fan? 
Okay, so is the author, and he proves 
it a hundred times over in this gay 
spoof of the sacred history of medi- 
cine. The Ability of Hippocrates to 
keep himself going until the grand old 
age of 105 did a lot to gain the con- 
fidence of his patients, and now we 
approach the age of prescription by 
answering service. In between, Mr. 
Armour covers a lot of funny territory. 

F. K. Brown 


Easter Carda 


Your Best Selection 


at 
Gardy’s 


BOOKS — STATIONERY 
PRINTING 
YOUR HALLMARK STORE 


Main & State Sts. Doylestown 


pan 


WATSON’S INSURANCE 
AGENCY 
Worren B. Watson 
72 NORTH MAIN STREET 
Doylestown, Pa 
“COMPLETE INSURANCE 
PROTECTION” 
Doylestown — 348-4901 
Buckingham — 794.7644 


The Library BOOK SHOP 


Latest Editeons, Prints, Maps, 
Greeting Cards, Stationery 


CENTER AVE. & COURT ST. 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO.. Pa. 


PHONE WO 8-2131 


SHOWS TO SEE 


Entertainment 


Guide 


Forrest Theatre 
1114 Walnut St. Philadelphia 
Feb. 27 - March 18: “Half a Sixpence” 
March 20 - April 1: “The Owl and the 
Pussycat” 


Walnut Theatre 
9th and Walnut Sts. Philadelphia 
March 13 for two weeks: “What Do You 
Really Know About Your Husband’’ 


Shubert Theatre 


250 S. Broad St. Philadelphia 
To March 4: “Sherry” 

Locust Theatre 
Locust Street Philadelphia 


March 13 for three weeks: National Reper- 
tory Company (Series of Three) “Touch 
of the Poet,” “The Imaginary Invalid”, 
“Tonight at 8:30” 


Calendar of Events 


March 1-31: WASHINGTON CROSSING 
— Narration and Famous Paintina, 
“Washington Crossing the Delaware,” 
Daily 9 to 5, Sundav and Holidavs, 
10 A.M. to 6 P.M. at ⁄2 hour intervals, 
Memorial Building. 

March 1-31: LEVITTOWN — “Katheryn 
Turner”, Artist, pastels, oil and water 
colors, Central-Penn National Bank in 
the Country Club Shopping Center. 

March 1: DOYLESTOWN — Mercer Mu- 
seum, Pine and Ashland Streets, Tues. 
thru Sat. 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. Closed Sun- 
day and Monday. Adults 75¢, Children 
25¢ — LIBRARY OF THE SOCIETY, 
Tues. thru Fri. 9 A.M. to 12, 1 P.M. to 
5 P.M. 

March 1: NEWTOWN — Exhibition — 
“Woodcuts” — Panels and Prints by 
Robert E. Klein, George School, Main 
Building, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. Public In- 
vited — Free. 

March 3 & 4: DOYLESTOWN — Bucks 
County Music Festival, Central Bucks 
High School, Court and Lafayette Streets, 
8:00 P.M. Tickets $1.00. 

March 3 & 4: YARDLEY — ‘Picnic’, 
Yardley Players, Community Center, 
8:30 P.M. 

March 10 & 11: YARDLEY — “Picnic”, 
Yardley Players, Community Center, 
8:30 P.M. 

March 4-5; 11-12; 18-19; 25-26: NEW 
HOPE—New Hope and Ivyland Railroad, 
scenic trips through historic Bucks 
County, leaves New Hope Station at 12 
Noon, 2:00, 4:00, and 6:00 P.M. Round 
trip fare adults $1.75, children under 
12 75¢; under 5 Free. 


PLACES TO GO 


March 4: FAIRLESS HILLS — The Dela- 
ware Valley Philharmonic Orchestra, 
“Calvin March”, Baritone, Saturday, 
8:30 P.M., Bishop Egan High School, 
Wistar Road. (Snow Date — March 9th, 
8:00 P.M.) 


March 5: SOUTHAMPTON — Concert, 
Warminster Symphony Society. ‘Karen 
Purpura”, Flutist, Eugene Klinger Jr. 
High School, Second Street Pike, Sun- 
day, 2:30 P.M. 

March 6: YARDLEY — 16th Annual Bucks 
County Music Festival, Charles Boehm 
School, Big Oak Road, 8:00 P.M. 

March 7: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Guides and Hostesses Seminar, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
10:00 A.M. 

March 9: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Guides and Hostesses Seminar, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman's Hill, 
1:00 P.M. 


March 9-16: ANDALUSIA— ‘Shot in 
Dark”, Play-Masters — Playhouse, 965 
State Road, Curtain 8:40 SHARP — 
$1.75. 


March 11: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Guides and Hostesses Seminar, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
3:00 P.M. 

March 11: DOYLESTOWN — Concert, 
Bucks County Symphony Society, Lenape 
Jr. High School, Route 202 W. of Doy- 
lestown, 8:30 P.M. 

March 12: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Nature Hike, Preserve Headquarters 
Building, Bowman’s Hill, 2:00 P.M. 

March 14: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Wild Flower Propagation Class, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
10:00 to 12:00 A.M. 

March 17: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Spring Evening Nature Lecture, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
8:00 P.M. 

March 17: FAIRLESS HILLS — 14th An- 
nual Science Fair, William Penn Jr. High 
School, 7:30 to 10:00 P.M. Public In- 
vited — Free. 

March 17: NEW HOPE—Solebury School 
Arts Festival, Prof. FREDERICK HARTT, 
Professor of History of Art University 
of Pennsylvania, “FLORENCE UNDER 
WATER”, Solebury School, Phillips Mill 
Road, 8:00 P.M. — $2.00. 

March 17 & 18: DOYLESTOWN — 6th 
Annual Variety Show, Central Bucks’ 
High School, Court and Lafayette 
Streets, 8:00 P.M. — Donation $1.00. 

March 18: LANGHORNE — 6th Annual, 
MISS BUCKS COUNTY PAGEANT, 
Neshaminy High School, Old Lincoln 
Highway, 8:00 P.M. 

March 18: NEW HOPE—Solebury School 
Arts Festival, Hugh Downs, NBC Tele- 
vision Broadcaster —- The Today Show, 


EVENTS TO ENJOY 


Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road, 
8:00 P.M. — $2.00. 

March 18: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Children’s Nature Walk, Preserve Head- 
quarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 9:00 
and 10:30 A.M. 

March 19: PALM SUNDAY—YARDLEY 
EASTER FLOWER SHOW, 175 S. Main 
St. (Yardley Florist Shop) 9:00 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 


March 19: NEW HOPE — _  Solebury 
School Arts Festival, “FRANZ GEIER- 
HAAS”, Concertus Musicus, “A Program 
of Renaissance and Baroque Music’’, 
Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road, 
10:00 A.M. — FREE. 

March 26: EASTER — WASHINGTON 
CROSSING — ‘SUNRISE SERVICE”, 
Bowman’s Hill, 7:00 A.M. 

March 28: WASHINGTON CROSSING— 
Plant Identification Class, Preserve 
Headquarters Building, Bowman’s Hill, 
10:00 to 12:00 A.M. 


March 28: New Hope — Solebury School 
Arts Festival, Emmanuel Sinderbrand, 
Pianist, Lecture-Recital, ‘Love, Litera- 
ture and Lyricism’’, Solebury School, 
Phillips Mill Road, 10:00 A.M. — 
FREE. 

March 29: NEW HOPE—Solebury School 
Arts Festival, A Morning of Film, Sole- 
bury School, Phillips Mill Road, 10:00 
A.M. — FREE. 

March 30: NEW HOPE—Solebury School 
Arts Festival, Music Program, directed 
by Lawrence Duffy and David Morten- 
sen, Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road, 
10:00 A.M. — FREE. 

March 31: SOUTHAMPTON — 10th An- 
nual Concert, ‘’County Choraliers’’, 
Klinger Jr. High School, Second Street 
Pike, 8:30 P.M. — $1.50. 

March 31: NEW HOPE —  Solebury 
School Arts Festival, MELI DAVIS — A 
Concert of Mime and Dance, Solebury 
School, Phillips Mill Road, 10:00 A.M. 
— FREE. 


March 31: NEW HOPE —  Solebury 
School Arts Festival, Drama Presentation 
directed by Sergei Retiviv, “Miss Julie”, 
by August Strindberg, “The Wedding 
on the Eiffel Tower”, by Jean Cocteau, 
Solebury School, Phillips Mill Road, 
8:00 P.M. — $2.00. 

MARCH: WASHINGTON CROSSING — 
Ice Skating, “The Lagoon”, near the 
Western entrance to the park, weather 
permitting. FREE. 

March 1-31: DOYLESTOWN — Piper 
Hill Ski Area, 8 miles N. of Doylestown, 
on Route 611. Weekdays 10:00 A.M. 
to 5:00 P.M., Saturday 9:00 A.M. to 
11:00 P.M., Sunday 9:00 A.M. to 
6:00 P.M., NIGHT SKIING 6:00 P.M. 
to 10:00 P.M. Refreshments available. 
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WHERE TO DINE 


Upper Bucks 


Benetz Inn — 1030 North West 
End Boulevard, Quakertown. 

Breakfast Club — 7th and Arch, 
Perkasie. 

Cascade Lodge—kKintnersville, Po. 
Refreshing rural location, offering 
mony distinguished facilities for your 
relaxation and dining pleasure. Busi- 
ness, social functions and wedding 
parties graciously catered. Located one 
mile south of Riegelsville, turn right 
off Rt. 611. Open Holidays, Sundays, 
Weekdays, Tuesday through Saturday 
Phone 346-7484. 

Country Inn — 49 Bustleton Pike, 
Feasterville. Built 1801. Lunch, din- 
ners, cocktails. Closed on Monday. 

Cuttelossa Inn — River Road and 
Cuttalossa Road, Lumberville. Opens 
in March yearly. Dinner served 5:30 - 
9:30 p.m. — Open every day except 
Sunday. Cocktails. Phone 297-8985. 

Delaware Ooks Restaurant — Route 
611, Riegelsville. Lunch and dinner. 
Open seven days. 

Ewald’s Restaurant—Rt. 611, Rie- 
gelsville, Durham Room, Cocktails— 
Lunch 12 to 2, Dinner 5 to 9:30, 
Sunday 4 to 9:30, Phone 749-2679. 

Ferndale Hotel — Route 611 be- 
tween Doylestown and Riegelsville. 
Old inn with turn of the century ap- 
peal. Home baked pies. 

Four Winds Tavern — Route 611, 
Revere, north of Ottsville. Open fire- 
place for chicken and steaks. 

The Gobblers Inn—Point Pleasant. 
Italian menu. Dancing Friday and Sat- 
urday. Phone 297-8988. 


Indien Rock Hotel — River Road, 
Upper Black Eddy. Open evenings. 
Closed Sunday. 

Lil’s Kitchen—Route 413 and Ferry 
Road, Gardenville. Open Friday and 
Saturday from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. Open 
Sunday 12:30 o.m. to 8 p.m. 

Main Street Resteurent—Y S. Main, 
Perkasie. 

Mayflower Restaurant — 518 Wol- 
nut Street, Perkasie. 


Meyer's Restourant—501 N. West 
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End Boulevard, Quakertown. Open 
daily. 
North Penn Bar and Restaurant — 
201 W. Broad Street, Quakertown. 
Pipersville Imm—Pipersville. Closed 
Monday. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Phone 


766-8540. 


Red Barn Inn — 120 N. Main 
Street, Trumbauersville. 
Red Door Restaurant — Adamow 


Farms, Route 309 above Quakertown. 

Red Lion Hotel — 4 South Main 
Street, Quakertown. 

Ringing Rocks Inn — Upper Block 
Eddy. Open 5 p.m. Dinner - Cocktails. 
Closed Sunday and Monday. Outdoor 
patio. Phone 982-8782. 


Stony’s Richland Inn — Route 309, 


Quakertown. 
Tohickon House—Point Pleasant. 
Trainer's Restaurant — Junction 


U.S. 309, State 313 and 663; 3% 
miles east of turnpike exit 32. Open 
6:30 a.m. to 12:30 a.m. Sunday 7 
a.m. to 10 p.m. Cocktail lounge. Din- 


ners about $2.50 to $5.50. Phone 
KE 6-4375. 

Union Hotel — 7th and Chestnut 
Street, Perkasie. 

Washington House Hotel — Main 
and Temple Ave., Sellersville. 


Lower Bucks 


Bristol Motor Inn — the Bucking- 
ham Room and Elbow Room features 
a fine restaurant and cocktail lounge 
with traditional cuisine for all meals 

Buck Hotel—Feosterville. Old time 
inn with a chummy bar. L. D. moder- 
ately. priced. Phone ahead for special 
dishes. Cheese cake delicious. Expert 
catering. EL 7-1125. 

Delaware Hearth — 2636 Bristol 
Pike, Eddington. Lunch, Dinner Fea- 
turing Steaks, Lobster and Famous | 2 
Cocktail. ME 9-0200 ME 9-0400 

Flannery’s - Man-sized meals thot 
will delight the slim-line gals. Steaks, 
Chops, Seafood — charcoal broiled. 
Paintings by well known Bucks County 
artists to enjoy while you dine. U. S. 


Route 1, Penndel, Pa. SK 7-3757. 

Fu Mei Restaurant— 4520-26 New- 
portville Road, Levittown. Chinese and 
American food. 

Gaslight Beef & Ale— 8510 Make- 
field Rd., Morrisville. Seafood, Italian 
cuisine, Old World Atmosphere. 


Hart House — 252 S. State St., 
Newtown. Lunch, Tea and Dinner. 
Closed Monday. 

George Washington Motor Lodge— 
U.S. 1, Trevose. 

Glen Leke Inn — Route 213 off 
Route |, Langhorne. Open till 9 p.m. 
Friday and Saturday till 12 p.m 
Snacks till 1:30 a.m. Dinners. Cock- 
tail lounge. Phone WI 5-4092. 

Golden Horse Inn — Route | and 
Street Road, Trevose. Food and drink. 
Banquets, weddings, araduations, etc. 
up to 350 people. Phone ME 9-6777. 

Continentel Hotel — 2 Main St., 
Yardley. 

De Grand Restaurant — Route 13 
below Green Lane. Duncan Hines rec- 
ommended. 

Ye Olde Delaware House — Rad- 
cliffe St., Bristol. Dining Room and 
Cocktail Lounge. Lunch 11:30 - 2; 
Dinner 4:30 - 8. Closed Sunday. 

Goodnoe Farm — Delicious lunch- 
eons, dinners. Specialize in their own 
“Toll Gate” ice cream in a great vor- 
iety of flavors. At the intersection of 
Rt. 413 and 532. 

Holland House Inn — Buck Road, 
Route 532 between Feasterville and 
Newtown, Lunch, Dinner, Late Sup- 
per. Music and Dancing Friday and 
Saturday nights. Open Sunday. 

The Homestead Restaurant (Loven- 
der Hall) —2 miles N. E. of Newtown 
on State Route 532. Open noon to 
2:30 p.m. ond 4:30 to 8:30 p.m. 
Closed Monday and Christmas. Buffet 
Weds. and Thurs. night; buffet lunch 
Weds., Thurs., and Sat. Dinners $3.00 
to $7.00 — Cocktail lounge. Phone 
WO 8-3888. 

The Old Mill — Horsham Road, 
Hatboro, Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 

Heiser’s Little Hofbrau — Rt. 263, 
Jamison, Beer Garden. 

Jack Hansen's Inn — West Trenton 


Avenue, Morrisville. Opens 11:30 a.m. 
Phone CY 5-5179. 


‘*Don’t Pass 


- 
ws 


COCKTAILS 
LUNCH 
A favorite eating place 


of the County 
since 1735 


Open 6 Days-Closed Sunday 


Buck HoTEL 


Intersection Buck Rd., 
Bustleton & Bridgeton Pikes 
FEASTERVILLE, PA, 


Elmwood 7-1125 


3 ne Of the AWsest Things 
In olife i3 Good a a 


WARRINGTON INN 


Easton Hwy & Bristol Rd. 
Route 611 


DI 3-0210 


Banquet Facilities 
@ Exclusive 

but not expensive 
Cocktails 


Warrington, Pa. 


Howera Johnson Restaurants — 
Routel, Langhorne; Route 13, Edgely 
Road, Levittown; Turnpike Restaurant, 
Trevose 

Keystone Hotel — Mill ond Bathe 
Streets, Bristol. Cocktails 9 a.m. to 9 
p.m. Closed Sunday. Spec. children’s 
plotters. Italian food. Reasonable 
orices. Phone ST 8-5276. 

O’Boyles — Route 13 ot Beaver 
Dam Road, Bristol. Open daily and 
Sunday 7 a.m. to !2 p.m. Private 
room available. Banquets ond parties 
Phone ST 8-1743 


Pennsbury Inn — Bordentown Ferry 
Road, Morrisville. Lunch 12 to 3 p.m; 
dinner 5 to 10 pm. 6 Banquet rooms 
12 to 350 persons. Music Friday and 
Saturday Cocktail lounge. Phone CY 
5-5984 

Pine Tree Inn, Inc.—146 Bustleton 
Pike, Feasterville 

Red Lion Inn—Frankford and City- 
ling Roads, Andalusea. Open daily. 

Sherwood House — Route | ot 13, 
Morrisville. Cocktails. Banquets. Phone 
CY 5-2200. 

Shubert Restaurant and Cocktail 
Lounge — Route 1, Langhorne. Din- 
ners to 9 p.m. A la carte, 12 p.m. 
Luncheon. Phone SK 7-294]. 

Temperance House — 5 S. Stote 
Street, Newtown. Breakfast served 
from 6:45 a.m.; Sundays from 9:00 
a.m.; weekday dinner and luncheon 
served from 12:00 to 2:30 p.m. 5 to 
8:00 p.m.; Sunday dinner served from 
12:30 to 7 p.m. Banquets. Closed 
Monday. Phone WO 8-334]. 

The Village Inn — 2nd Street Pike 
and Hampton Road, Southampton. 


The Victorian Room — Route 263 
Jamison at Bucks County Country 
Club. Dinner 5:30 to 8:30, Sunday 
2:30 to 8:30. Dancing Saturday 
nights. Closed Monday and Tuesday. 


Warminster Manor, — 544 York 
Road, Warminster. 

Warrington Diner - Restourent — 
711 Easton Road, Neshaminy. Open 
7 days. 24 hours. Medium prices 
Family service 

Warrington Inn—Route 611, War- 
rington. Clesed Sunday. Luncheon, din- 
ner, cocktails. Wedding receptions and 
banquets Phone DI 3-0210 

White Hall Hotel — 129 S. State 
Street, Newtown. Age of building— 
1796; inn since 1843. Open six days 
a week. Cocktail lounge and bar 

Yardley Inn—River Road ot Yord- 


j Holland House Inn 


THE FINEST CUISINE...SERVEDIN A 


GRACIOUS ATMOSPHERE 
BUSINESSMEN’S LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS 5-11 P.M. 

LATE DINNER AND SNACKS 

OPEN SUNDAY 


For reservations 


EL 7-0100 
184 Buck Road 


Bolland, Pa. 


(Route 532 between Feasterville and Newtown) 


and Cocktail Lounge 


Banquet 


Facilities 


CROSS KEYS 


Doylestown, Pa. 


Route 611 & 313 345-9964 


Elegant Excellent 
Dining Food 
Floor Show 
Saturday Nights 


The 
Victorian 


of 


aay Bucks County 


0000/ COUNTRY CLUB 
Jamison, Bucks County, Pa. 
Route 263 


DINNER 5:30-8:30 
SUNDAY 2:30-8:30 
CLOSED MON. AND TUES. 
FOR RESERVATIONS CALL DI 43-9932 


en Hors, 
op? a e ly, 


Cocktails 


Late Supper 
Dancing 
Roast Beef at its Finest 


For Reservations—ME 9-6777 


Roosevelt Bivd. (Rte. 1) and Street Rd., Trevose 
One Block so. of Phila. exit of Pa. Turnpike 
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The Bome of Good Food 


Banquets and olody ing 


tous? 


Coi htails 
lunch and Dinner 


5 S. State St. H. Clifton Neff, Jr. 
Newtown, Pa. 
Lower Bucks Co. 


Innkeeper 
WO 8-3341 


PLEASANT 
DINING 


LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
COCKTAILS 


Dining ıs Always Delightful Here If the 
weather is warm and golden, the terrace 
1s of its best. If the weather is sod and 
rainy ond chilly, we light the irdoor fire- 
place And the focd 1s wonderful every 
day except Mondoy (when we're closed) 


THE TOW PATH HOUSE 


Mechanic Street on the Canol 
New Hone Pa 862-2784 


Gracious Dining 


Colonial 
Atmosphere 


Banquet Facilities 
for 10 to 200 
persons 
Overnight Guest Rooms 
Antique Shop 


Closed Mondays iG 
Phone HYatt 3-6677 
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Washington Crossing Inn 


Washington Crossing, Pennsylvania 


ley Luncheon and Dinner. Seafood 
ond steaks Groups to 50. Cockteils 
Phone HY 3-3800 

Bristol Road Manor—Bristol Road, 
Warrington 


Doylestown and Nearby: 


Conti Cross Keys Inn — Easton 
Highway and Swamp Rood, Intersec- 
tion of Routes 611 and 313, Doyles- 
town. Open noon to 10 p.m.; Soturday 
to midnight; closed Sunday. Air con- 
ditioned. Cocktail bar. Ph. 348-9364. 

Country Side Inn — Route 611, 
Doylestown. Bar. Specializes in snap- 
per soup and souerbrauten. Meetings, 
weddings, banquets. Cocktails. Phone 
345-9901. 

Doylestown Inn — 18 W. Stote 
Street, Doylestown. Breakfast, lunch 
ond dinner. Banquet facilities. Cock- 
tails. ‘Rooms. 

Old Woter Wheel Inn — Old Route 
611, 1% miles north of Doylestown. 
Lunch, Dinner, Cocktails. 


Central Bucks 


Boswell’s — Route 202, Bucking- 
ham. Open 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. on 
weekdays; 12:30 p.m. to 9 p.m. on 
Sunday. Closed Monday. Private dining 
room—parties. Phone 794-7959. 

The Cock’n Bull offers fine food in 
an informal, old fashioned setting you 
will find delightful. Located in the new 
Peddler’s Village in Lahaska. Open 7 
days a week. Monday through Sotur- 
day 11 a.m. to 9 p.m. From 12 noon 
to 8 p.m. on Sunday. 794-7051 

General Greene Inn—Buckinghom. 
197 years old. Closed Sunday. Lodg- 
ings, lunch, dinner, bar. Home made 
pies. Phone 794-7885. 

Old Anchor Inn — Route 413 and 
232, Wrightstown. Bucks oldest inn— 
since 1724. Luncheon, dinner, cock- 
tails, Sunday dinners 2 p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Phone 598-7469. 

“Stone Menor House — Route 202, 
Buckingham. Revolutionary War build- 
ing. Mon. - Sat. dinners 5 to 11 p.m. 


Piano Fri. and Sat. nights $2.95 to 
$5.00. 


New Hope 


Block Bass Hote! — 7 miles north 


DELIGHTFUL DINING 
AT THE HISTORIC 


Yardley Inn 


ON THE DELAWARE 
Yardley, Pa. 


Luncheons from Noon to 2:00 P.M. 
Dinners from $ to 10 P.M. 


till 11 P.M. on Fri. & Sat. 
Late evening snacks 
Banquet Facilities up to 100 Persons 
Bar opens at noon 
HYatt 3-3800 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CARDS 


HONORED 


COUNTRY SIDE INN 


Anno ond Karl Hornikel 
SAUERBRATEN -SNAPPER SOUP 
HASEN PFEFFER 
Rt. 611 
1 Y2 Miles North of Doylestown 

Phone 345-9901 


Delaware 
zz HEARTH 


iS 7R 
SUPPER / 


a 
DINNER 
OPEN 


Daily 11 a.m. to ? a.m. 
Sunday 3 p.m. to 9 p.m. 


2636 BRISTOL PIKE, EDDINGTON 
ME 9-0200 ME 9-0400 


aM 
al AE 

LARRY’S 
FOUR WINDS 


TAVERN 


The finest food in e charming 
atmosphere... Open fireplece. 


ROUTE 611 REVERE, PA 
15 Miles North of Doylestown 


hops — Seafood — Chicken-in-the-basket 
Sirloin Steaks — Clams — Daily 


Distinctive 
Gifts and 
Jeweltp 


Pennsbury Pottery 
Sebastian Figurines 
Handmade Glass 
“Dutch Stuff” 

In Historic New Hope 
20 West Bridge Street 


ORIENTAL RUGS 


Garden Appointments Antiques 


George S. Hobensack, Jr 


Route 202 New Hope, Pa 


862-2406 


OUR WONDERFUL OLD INN 


— serving the finest of foods and 

drinks in lovely historic surround- 

ings. Never closed. Banquet facil- 

ities. Rooms for overnight guests. 

Ample parking. 

Serving doily: 11:30 AM to 10 PM. 
Sunday to 8 P.M. 

Supper in the Buttery till 1 A.M. 
Cocktail Lounge till 2 AM. 

Except Sundoy 


CUE AND 
MOBIL 


ivo dhe aa 
Lambertville 


Bridge St. Lambertville, N.J. 
(609) 397-0202 


DELIGHTFUL DINING on the DELAWARE 


Lambertville, New Jersey 


At the bridge % 
block off Rt. 202 & 


LUNCHEON 


COCKTAILS 
AND 


OWNER STELLA DALLAS 


609-397-0897 


of New Hope on Route 32, Lumber- 
ville. Lunch 12-2:30 p.m.; Dinner 
5:30- 10 p.m.; Sunday dinner | - 8 
p.m. Open every day but Christmas 
day. Parties to 150. Bar. Guest rooms. 
Central heating. Phone 297-5770. 

Canol House — Mechonic Street, 
New Hope 120 vear old building 
Open 12 noon to 3 a.m. Cafe supper 
club, luncheon, dinner, late supper. 
Music ond dancing nightly. Closed 
Sunday Bar. Phone 862-2069. 

Centre Bridge Inn — River Road, 
Rte. 263, 3 miles north of New Hope 
Dinner 6-10; Cocktails ‘til 2; Open 
Sunday 2-10. 

Chez Odette—S. River Road, New 
Hepe. French and American cuisine. 
Lunch ond dinner. Buffet. Buffet lunch 
daily: Closed on Sunday. Dancing Fri- 
day and Saturday. Phone 862-2773. 

New Hope Diner—Rt. 202, | mile 
west of Delaware River. Serving break- 
fast, lunch and dinner. Quick service 
ot moderate prices, 24 hours a day 
throughout the yeor. Families invited 
to enjoy our new dining room facilities. 
Phone 862-5575. 

Logan Inn — Ferry and Main Sts., 
New Hope. Built in 1732. Closed Sun- 
day. Luncheon and dinner. Cocktail 
Bar. Tavern Room. Guest rooms. Phone 
862-2785 and 862-2789. 

Phillips Mill Tea House — River 
Road, New Hope. (Closed in winter.) 

Playhouse Inn—New Hope. Lunch- 
eon 12 to 2 p.m.; Dinner 5:30 to 10 
p.m.; supper VO p.m. to 1 a.m. Donc- 
ing Mon., Thurs., Fri. and Sat. 9:30 
to closing. Sunday dinners 2 to 6 p.m. 
Open every day. Phone 862-2035. 

Tow Path House — Mechanic St. 
at Canol, New Hope. Open noon to 
9:30 p.m.; Sunday | p.m. to 8 p.m. 
Closed Monday. Luncheon, cocktoils, 
dinner. Outdoor terrace, charcoal 
steaks and chops. Dinners about 
$3.25 to $5.50. Phone 862-2784. 

Volare's Restaurant — Old York 
Road, New Hope. 2 miles west of New 
Hope on Route 202. Dinners 5 to 10 
p.m. Closed November lst to April Ist 
Closed. Sunday. Phone 862-2574. 


Gene's Villager — 26 W. Bridge 
Street, New Hope, Italian Cuisine — 
Phone 862-2394. 


Lower River Road 


Colonie! Country House — Route 
532 at the Canal in Washington Cross- 
ing. 8 a.m. to 11 p.m. Restaurant and 
Dairy Bor. 

Washington Crossing Inn — Wash- 
ington Crossing, Pa. Dinners 5 to 12. 
Closed Monday. Cocktail lounge. Danc- 
ing 9 to 1 a.m. Fri. and Sat. outdoors. 
Phone HY 3-6677. 


On the Jersey Side 


Lembertville House — Lambertville. 
Miniature loaves of bread at this his- 
toric old country hotel. L-B candlelight 
bor ‘til 2 a.m. (except Sunday); hot 
food served 11:30 a.m. to | o.m. 
daily. 609—397-0202. 

River's Edge — Lambertville, N. J. 
Perched on the banks of the Delaware, 
this stone mill built in 1835 is a de- 
lightful place to dine. Owned by radio's 
“Stella Dallas’; here you enjoy fine 
continental food and American favor- 
ites. 609—397 -0897. 


MEMORY LANE 
Card & Gift Shop 


largest collec- 
tion of milk glass in 
Bucks County. 
Barricini Chocolates 
Rainbow Art Glass 
Bluegate Candles 


Early American Wood Decor 
Bustleton & 2nd St. Pikes 
Richboro, Pa. EL 7-8409 
Store hours Week Doys 10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Thurs & Fri Eve. 7 to9 PM 


l) Almshouse 
“ee Ceramic Corner 
ow” %s Cor. York & Almshouse Rds 
e Jamison, Po O0!-3-6545 


\@ Ji CERAMICS 
he 


SUPPLIES & GIFTS 
Deytime & 
Evening Clesses 
Gwen Ozenberger 


DESIGNERS and MAKERS 


Y; 
ot 
£ IF EARLY AMERICAN 
i PINE FURNITURE 


Over 100 puces hand-made at this delight- 
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us,” he says. And “Pops,” as he was 
first called by Mildred Bailey, was 
something to see! Part musician, part 
showman, he sometimes sawed his 
violin and directed the musicians with 
his right knee — all the while playing 
she-loves-me-she-loves-me-not on his 
waxed mustache. 

He was asked to go to Atlantic City 
— and the opening of the Ambassador 
Hotel. The room was filled nightly. 
Then, in 1920, he moved into New 
York’s Palais Royal. The Jazz Age 
had officially opened and, figuratively, 
he had christened the new ship. He 
belonged to it as much as it belonged 
to him. His band, now 48 pieces, join- 
ed the George White Scandals. Then 
he totred Europe — and received the 
same clamoring attention. 

“By this time I’d begun thinking of 
maybe giving a jazz concert. I'd al- 
ways felt that jazz wasn’t as bad as the 
symphony musicians thought it was 
and I was sure the symphonies weren’t 
as bad as the jazz boys thought they 
were. I was sure they could meet on a 
common ground. 

“Well, George Gershwin, whom I 
knew very well, had been raised a 
classical musician — even though he 
was now playing in a publishing house 
where they wrote popular tunes for 

vaudeville acts. 

“George had a similar feeling about 
this common ground between jazz and 
symphony music. He’d written a few 
successful shows and I asked him if 
he’d like to write something with a 

‘free jazz’ feel to it. He said yes, he 
would. We settled on the title ‘Rhap- 
sody in Blue’. 

“We talked about it a lot; but we 
never did anything about it. Then one 
day my manager came to me and said 
‘If you’re going to do this concert, 
you'd better do it because if you don’t, 
Lopez will do it. He’s heard about 
it — in fact he’s already hired a place 
— Metropolitan Opera House’. 

“I said ‘Over my dead body he’ll do 
it’. And I weighed about 340 pounds 
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at the time — and that’s a lot of body. 

“I found a place finally — they 
were all taken — Aeolian Hall. I 
hired it for February 24, 1924. Then 
I called the newspaper boys and gave 
them the story. It was printed that 
night. George called me early the next 
morning — about 6:00 — and said 
‘I see you’re going to give the first 
jazz concert.’ I said, ‘That’s right’. He 
said, ‘But that’s only three weeks 
away’. ‘Right’, I said. ‘So you’d better 
put up that long hair of yours and cut 
it down to size because, hot or cold, 
the body’s going out in three weeks.’ 
He wrote the “Rhapsody” in three 
weeks and we played it. I remember I 
cried a little. I remember because I 
didn’t remember turning some of those 
pages. George said he cried too. So it 
had some kind of effect,” Whiteman 
finishes. 

The “Rhapsody in Blue”, as every- 
one knows, indeed had its effect. A 
musical rarity from its very inception, 
it is still probably an outstanding ex- 
ample of a work created by a “musi- 
cal genius”, a “colossus”, according 
to Isaac Goldberg, “who had one foot 
in Carnegie Hall and the other in Tin 
Pan Alley”. 

About it Gershwin himself wrote, 
“There had been so much talk about 
the limitations of jazz. They said jazz 
had to be in strict time. It had to cling 
to dance rhythms. I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to kill that misconception” — 
and so he did. 

A sketch of Gershwin sits on White- 
man’s bedside table — the doorbell 
sounds the first four notes of the 
“Rhapsody” — and over the White- 
man’s living room fireplace hangs 
“The Rhapsody in Blue” — by Covar- 
rubias — a woman in green with arms 
thrown up and head thrown back, a 
piano and spectators blending with the 
dark background. 

“Gershwin’s death (in 1937) slow- 
ed me to a walk,” Whiteman now con- 
fides’ I had hopes for years afterwards 
of finding another Gershwin who 
could write in that vein — who would 
be respected by both the symphony 
men and jazz boys alike. 

“I wasn’t able to. And a lot of that 
great inside drive cooled off. It’s fun- 
ny; there just hasn’t been another 
Gershwin to do that kind of music. 
You have a lot of wonderful men in 
the popular field who do fantastic 
work. But they just haven’t been able 
to gain the respect of the symphony 
men who might play them.” 

Proceeding to the “root cellar” — 
the lower level of his two-level home 
— he motions to a painting. 

“That was Whiteman, too,” he 
chuckles. The painting, by Zito, is one 
of Whiteman’s favorites — showing 
him in full tuxedo — and high spirits. 


“I could drink the mostest, stay up 
the longest, have the mostest fun,” he 
laughs. 

Sliding glass doors separate the 
back lawn area from a room, done in 
tones of old rose, pink and white, that 
might be considered a living, dining 
and kitchen area in one. Here, White- 
man spends a good deal of time. 

“There are a lot of women around 
here (six daughters and his wife). I 
can’t get a word in edgewise. So I 
come here.” 

Looking toward the ceiling, one 
sees two paintings. 

One’s the ‘high house’, the other’s 
the ‘low house’. In one he is shown 
‘living it up’, bottle in hand. In the 
other, he pays the consequences — 
ice bag, pills on bedside table, and 
wife with rolling pin in tow. 

“In skeet shooting, you know, one 
target comes from the high house, the 
other from the low house.” A closet of 
trophies attests to his skill in skeet 
shooting. I don’t do as much game 
hunting as I used to, he adds. “I’m 
getting a little allergic to those long 
walks.” 

The Whiteman boys, by 1928, were 
in full swing. Names like Bix Bieder- 
becke, Jack Teagarden, Joe Venuti 
and many others come to mind. 

Biederbecke is almost an immortal 
in music. Mostly self-taught on piano 
and cornet, he sat with the pioneer 
Negro artists of Chicago. He was ap- 
preciated by only a handful of mu- 
sicians and fans; it was his death that 
made his legend come to life. 

“Biederbecke was great,” says 
Whiteman. “He had a great, a won- 
derful, soul.” 

As a cornetist, it is said that Bieder- 
oecke’s tone was exquisite and his 
style light. He was probably the first 
white musician to be imitated and ad- 
mired by Negro jazzmen. 

And Jack Teagarden brought a new 
style of jazz singing and trombone 
playing to the annals of music. He was 
known among musicians to play at 
great lengths and under trying condi- 
tions with flawless technique and un- 
flagging inspiration. 

Joe Venuti put his classical train- 
ing and expert craftsmanship to use 
and became known as the first jazz 
violinist. Among his innovations was 
the playing of all four strings at once 
for chord passages by tying the bow 
around the instrument. 

The crash came. But the jolly, fat 
bandleader — King of jazz — was 
secure as a bug in a rug. He turned to 
platter spinning for American Broad- 
casting Company and become the 
Dean of Modern Music. In 1943 he 
became ABC’s musical director. 

In the between time, however, he 
had made another smart move. In 
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1931 he married “a remarkable gal, 
really,” — Margaret Livingston. 

“Weve been together thirty-six 
years and I still don’t know all that 
makes him tick,” says Mrs. White- 
man, herself a motion picture star for 
about ten years. 

“I went to Hollywood when I was 
fourteen,” she recollects. “We traveled 
back and forth to St. Lake City, my 
home — I was born of Mormon par- 
entage. I became interested in pic- 
tures and as soon as I could went 
around to the studios. I guess I was 
in pictures from about 1921 to’31 or 
*32. One of those I remember well 
is ‘Havoc’ for Twentieth Century 
Fox.” The most artistic, feels her hus- 
band, was “Sunrise”. 

“They show ‘Sunrise’ yearly at the 
Metropolitan Museum,” says Mrs. 


Me Mark Child 


Forget not that . . . the winds 
long to play with your hair. 
The Prophet by Kahlil Gibran 


Whiteman. “One of those they show, 
you know.” I made nineteen pictures 
in one year—had parts in them. But 
I was featured in only two or three. 
These parts might be called comedy 
heavies. I played the roles with a touch 
of humor and I won for myself a 
coveted spot, really. They’d say ‘This 
is a Margaret Livingston part’. Then I 
had more than enough to do.” 

“I told her she could stay in pic- 
tures if she wanted to,” says White- 
man. But she said, “Knowing you as 
I do, I won’t have much time to 
moonlight.” 

“In reality,” continues Mrs. White- 
man, “Paul traveled a lot. We were 
married (after Whiteman’s widely 
publicized diet — ‘A diet isn’t too bad 
to keep. You just pick a number and 
quit living till you hit it,’ he quips.) 


and I came back to the coast to finish 
a contract. But he was on the east 
coast and I was on the west coast. 
And these kind always break up — so 
I came east.” 

She took an interest in her hus- 
band’s booking business. “And she 
saved me about $40,000 a year; be- 
sides she made an additional $8,000 
or $10,000 for herself. And took it 
too.” 

“Something else to say for this part- 
nership this swell gal and I have,” he 
continues, “is the fact that she talked 
me into getting annuities many years 
ago when I was interested in spending 
money. I spent $35,000 on an Old 
Gold Special business trip— hired a 
train to the coast for the boys and me 
— it was quite a gig! But you know, 
when you hit the 70's, an annuity is 
pretty nice to have behind the wood- 
shed.” 

Many of Whiteman’s fond memor- 
ies are connected with his farm in 
Rosemont, New Jersey. 

“We don’t have the farm anymore. 
But we had a grand time. Things 
might not be so exciting now but 
neither is there as much pain. Farm 
help is getting hard to come by. We 
used to have a grand time, though; 
raised angus cattle and pigs and crops” 
— on the floor of his bedroom lay 
two black angus skins — “and we’d 
go to the Trenton Fair wearing our 
best cattle clothes, big Texas boots 
and big hat, and show the cattle . . . 

Floyd Westcott has the farm now 
and he’s done a terrific job with his 
dairy herd. . .” ; 

Another of Whiteman’s interests is 
cars “of any kind, all kinds.” On the 
Board of Directors at Daytona Inter- 
national Speedway, he knows most of 
the stock car drivers. “. . . and they’re 
all heart and plenty brave.” 

Asked what he thinks about today’s 
musicians and music, he smiles. 

“I was disturbed for awhile, But its 
getting better. I judged a rock’n roll 
contest in Lambertville recently and 
they’re not too bad. They’re getting 
more harmony into their music. We 
went through it all,” and he turns to 
his wife, “remember the grisley bear, 
the bunny hug, the turkey trot, the 
Suzy Q, the Charleston. . . 

But some of these jazz buffs,” and 
he laughs, “they take it so serious . . . 
they become authorities; they know so 
much, Well, you know, it just ain’t all 
that serious. You gotta have some fun 
too.” 

Paul Whiteman’s repertoire in- 
cludes his famous Lambertville teen 
club. 

“I did that for about five years. I 
got Patti Page and others in from New 
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“There’s only one thing to do,” 
said Miffy. “We’ve got to get rid of 
these eggs and get back into our 
house.” 

“But where can we put them?” 
wailed Spiffy. “There isn’t a place any- 
where around big enough to hold 
them.” 

“Oh yes there is,” said Miff. “The 
Faster Bunny’s Easter Egg House! 
Let’s take them right back tonight. 
We've still got two days left. We’ll 
just make it if we work very fast.” 


“This is the silliest trick we’ve ever 
played,” said Spiffy, as he creaked 
back- into the house. I’ll never play an- 
other as long as I live and hop.” 

“Me too!” sneezed Miffy, as he 
stumbled after. 

The two rabbits gathered all the 
buckets, bags and crates their furry 
arms could hold. They took the car- 
tons from the kitchen and the baskets 
from the bed. They emptied attic, den 
and bedroom—kitchen, hall and bath. 
By the time they reached the cellar, 
they had moved so many, and such 
heavy, loads of eggs, that the wheels 
rolled off of their wagons, the bolts 
fell out of the barrels, and their doll- 
carriage broke right in two! 

But, just in time for Easter Eve, 
the last little egg was safely back in 
Easter Bunny’s Easter Egg House— 
and Miffy and Spiffy dropped ex- 
hausted into bed. Their backs tingled, 
their legs tottered, their paws trem- 
bled, and their whiskers twitched. 

“I never want to see another egg 
again,” moaned Spiffy. 

“Never, never NEVER!” groaned 
Miff. 

They slept so deeply and so sound- 
ly that they didn’t hear the Easter 
Bunny leave a present by their beds. 
But, when they finally awoke on East- 
er morning, the first thing they saw 
was a big, beautiful, basket of— 
eggs!!!! 
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But Dr. Tate had a particularly 
favorable circumstance. A Hessian 
soldier, one of the prisoners kept at 
Newtown during the war, had died 
and was buried nearby. There had not 
ever been a soul to shed a tear, drop a 
spray of flowers nor care even to 
glance at the grave of this hireling 
from abroad. Here, then, was the 
doctor’s built-in anatomy study wait- 
ing for him! 

In the dead of night, he exhumed 
the forgotten Hessian and carried 
him into his laboratory room. Here 
he dissected the body under shroud 
of darkness with only the wan lights 
of tapers glistening over his hands as 
he worked. 

When he was done he buried the 
soldier’s remains in a shallow grave he 
hastily dug in the earthen floor of his 
basement. And he forgot the whole 
matter. 

But the Hessian did not. The legend 
became a literally breathing one. For 
all the subsequent generations to fol- 
low, the experience of any visitor to 
the basment of the Tate House was 
the same. Any lighted candle carried 
across the spot beneath which the 
soldier lay buried, would be abruptly 
blown out. In the black quiet of the 
night if one lay listening, he could 
hear booted feet tramping up the stairs 
from the cellar and go thumping along 
the upstairs halls. 

In the year 1904 a prominent resi- 
dent of Newtown, Mrs. Belle Van 
Sant wrote of this ghostly house: 
“. . it is a well authenticated fact that 
if you walk on the spot where he is 
buried with a lighted candle, the flame 
will immediately be extinguished.” 

What say the people who live in the 
Tate House today? Some ten years 
ago a reporter spoke to Mr. James 
Tempest, a mathematics teacher, who 
was a resident of the house at that 
time (today he is acting principal of 
George School.) He nodded with in- 
terest at the story. He replied that 
there had been a puzzling mystery 
over the heater in the basement. The 
pilot light repeatedly went out. Several 
heaters had been tried and experts 
called in to examine the matter. There 
was no draught in the basement, no 
soot-clooged flue. Why the pilot flame 
constantly went out had puzzled every 
examiner. 

Recently a reporter visited the Tate 
House and spoke to the language in- 
structor who lives on the second floor 
today, Mrs. Vickery. Was there still a 
problem keeping a flame going in the 
basement heater?, she was asked. 
“Someone comes frequently. You just 
missed the man who was here this 
morning to look at it.” 


She smiled. “Ghosts here?” She 
looked up and down the stairs and 
along the freshly-painted walls. “There 
are always creaks and scratchings and 
newly-made cracks in the walls. Per- 
haps the Hessian’s spirit comes up 
from the basement and tries to get free 
from here, once and for all?” 


Up the road a short distance 
stands “Sharon,” the mansion built by 
Dr. Tate in 1804. It is an old colonial 
structure, once surrounded by a jungle 
of rare trees and shrubs. It was the 
showplace of Newtown in its day with 
glass for its windows brought from 
England. Its third story was a near- 
maze with dark closets that stretched 
under the eaves with doors leading on 
into other closets. There were also 
concealed doors entering the loft that 
extended over the back part of the 
home (a once-favorite haunting spot 
for bats and flying squirrels. ) 

Today, especially in the amber 
hours of early spring sunshine, the 
campus of George School looks warm 
and beautiful. The new yellow paint 
on the Tate House and on “Sharon” 
join the bright air to welcome a fresh 
season. 

But don’t be deceived. The heart 
bright steps of students and the hum- 
ming sounds of passing cars are only 
one side to the George School campus. 
There is a dark corner that will not 
be forgotten. The spot where legend 
says a Revolutionary Hessian soldier 
lies buried beneath the Tate House. 

His breath, no matter how the new 
spring promises to waft, blows chill 
and deliberate deep down below. He 
will not allow the smallest light to 
penetrate his private tomb. 

And don’t try it. You will be no 
different from all the others. 


continued from page 10 

Currently, she is looking for a rac- 
coon named Rascal; a friendly screech 
owl; a pinto pony; a_ light-brown 
monkey; and a white rabbit named 
Harvey. 

Mrs. Todd asked me to remind 
people that an identification tag for 
their pet is vital. “Remember,” she 
said, “a lost pet is a loser’s heartache 
and a finder’s headache.” To this end, 
Mrs. Todd will make for the nominal 
fee of $1.25, a lovely pet tag. Anyone 
mailing a check to Mrs. Todd, Box 
112, Hatboro, Pennsylvania, with the 
pet’s name, owner’s name, address and 
telephone number will receive such a 
tag promptly. 

Surely, she has found a rewarding 
life for herself. Happy and busy doing 
the work she loves best, Betty Todd 
should be praised for her unstinting 
and selfless approach in her care of 
helpless animals. 


continued from page 29 
York. It was costly — but it kept the 
kids off the street.” 

His recent summer concert for St. 
John Terrell at the Music Circus drew 
an outstanding crowd. “We did a Ger- 
shwin concert with nine performances 
— standing room for all but one,” he 
admits proudly. 

Each new generation of music men 
must make its own memories. But one 
always influences another . . . 

The musicologists may separate jazz 
from the classics. But to the musician 
anything that holds his interest is grist 
for his mill— and nothing is “off 
limits”. A great musician will incor- 
porate and integrate these influences 
into his own composite style. 

“Pops” Whiteman, today, still the 
king of it all, doesn’t have a definite 
routine — “it would be better if I did. 
Then I’d know what I was gonna do.” 

He commuted to Philadelphia and 
New York for fifteen years— now 
goes periodically. He visits his winter 
home on the fairway of the Canyon 
Country Club in Palm Springs. 

“We used to get out of here with 
the first snowflake,” says his wife. 
This past year, however, they did not 
make the trip. “And I didn’t really 
miss it,” she says. 

As for Whiteman, — “I’m up every 
morning at 5:30, My No. 1 daughter 
brings me coffee at 6:15. Then I get 
her off to work at Princeton Educa- 
tional Testing Service. I take her to 
Lambertville where a pal picks her up. 
Sometimes my other two daughters 
need a “push” too. Sooner or later in 
the day I get involved in my own ac- 
tivities.” 

Might he do another Gershwin con- 
cert? 

“I don’t know. I might. When I 
find some time, I just might.” 
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LETTERS 


TO THE 
EDITOR 


(Editor’s Note: We read with great 
interest the letters, pro and con, that 
we receive from our readers. Begin- 
ning this month, we will print those 
we feel are of most interest. To be 
printed letters must be signed al- 
though names will be withheld on 
request.) 

3 Feb. 1967 


On Patrol 


Dear Mrs. Henry, 

I received the January issue of 
Bucks County Life a few days ago and 
have just finished your editorial and 
the story of Sgt. Knight. As always, 
B.C.L. comes through with flying 
colors. Your editorial really hit the 
nail on the head. 

The war from Sgt. Knight’s side is 
very poignant and truthful. On the 
ship we have had a chance to talk to 
Marines we transport from place to 
place and some of their stories are un- 
believable. I think the most striking 
point that these people have in com- 
mon is their eyes. They always seem 
to be staring far away and the look is 
so utterly blank. 

Although we have it many times 
easer than the Marines, I can see this 
look manifesting itself in the eyes of 
my shipmates and I imagine that it 
includes me also. The job we are do- 
ing is not particularly dangerous — 
it is a strain. I guess, though, that it 
is this way with all the servicemen 
over here. 

After reading articles in the daily 
newspapers and weekly news maga- 
zines I have come to the conclusion 
that America has forgotten her fight- 
ing forces over here. I can very easily 
read about pacifists, “Vietnik’” and 
draft card burners but it is nearly 
impossible to read anything about 
action over here. Every day in Stars 
and Stripes, the Armed Forces news- 
paper, there are stories about men 
who have won medals or about action 
of some sort or other. 

My buddies and I kick this around 


occasionally and wonder why people. 


would rather read about something 
detrimental to the nation and morale 
of its fighting men than building up 
the job we are doing. I know that I’m 
not too happy about going up and 
standing watch in a wet, cold gun di- 
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rector when nobody is even interested 
in whether or not Americans are being 
killed over here. But I guess I’m only 
a breeze in a whirlwind. 

I only wish more people could read 
B.C.L. this month and absorb the 
meaning of those two articles. It’s 
about time we got some recognition 
for what we're doing over here. 
Thanks a lot, again. 

Yours truly, 
Allen Stiles FTG2 
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After all, I was a respected member 
of the PTA and also the treasurer of 
the Suburban Husbands’ Betterment 
League. 

I visited the main office in town 
and asked to see the person in line 
to the president. Mr Flinchly greeted 
me with a very cordial smile and 
asked me to sit down. It made me 
wonder if he wasn’t the guy who wrote 
the advertising copy for all the “We 
Are Friendly” ads the bank runs. 

I put the check book, cancelled 
checks and bank statement in front of 
him. “Mr. Flinchly,” I said, “You're 
cheating yourself out of $20.” 


I could immediately see that it made 
a difference dealing directly with the 
bosses rather than the hired help. 
“Mr. Flinchly, there’s a $20 item 
credited to my account which doesn’t 
belong to me.” 

“Have you double-checked your 
arithmetic?” 

“Mr. Flinchly,” I said. “There’s a 
deposit on my statement which I 
never made. It has nothing to do with 
arithmetic.” 

“Mr. Moskovitz,” Mr. Flinchly 
said, and his friendly smile began to 
droop a little at the corners. “It seems 
to me that this is a matter for the ac- 
counting department. I’m sure if 
there’s an error in posting it will be 
picked up and reflected correctly in 
your next statement. Our department 
is completely IBM.” 

I picked up my papers and started 
to walk out of his office. He offered 
me a hearty “We Are Friendly” hand- 
shake and I sadly left his office still 
$20 richer. 

The new statement came and I 
nervously tore the flap off the brown 
manila envelope. I checked it out 
carefully and it was still $20 over. 

At this point I made up my mind 
that the bank was actually forcing me 
to be dishonest. “Get dressed,” I said 
to my wife. “We’re going out tonight.” 

“Gee, I forgot to tell you,” my wife 
said. “My Aunt Martha is coming 
over tonight.” 

“Well,” I said. “The least we could 
do is entertain her for one evening. 
After all, she did send us a $20 check 
for our anniversary, which was darn 
nice of . . . twenty dollar check... 
oh my!” 

My wife quickly picked up my train 
of thought. “You forgot to enter that 
deposit on the stub, didn’t you?” 

At any rate, the only thing this 
proves is that banks never make 
mistakes, that women aren’t the only 
ones who foul up check books and 
that wives can be pretty hard to live 
with when the shoe’s on the other foot. 


Pointed stone barn, tastefully remodeled 
to a spacious home. 7 acres with trees, 
lawns, pasture, small stream. Foyer, liv- 
ing room with stone fireplace, formal 
dining room, modern kitchen, family 
room, 4 large bedrooms, 1% baths. Am- 
ple storage. 

Studio building with bath and heat. 

4 room apartment over a 2 car garage 


and shop. 
Just listed at $46,900 


FOXCROFT 

Brand new sample in the colonial tradition. 
Ist fl. has large ent. foyer, L.R., D.R., rustic 
family room with big fireplace and open 
beams, mod. kit., laundry, pow. rm. 2nd. fl. 
has 4 lg. B.R. and 2 top quality ceramic 
tile baths. Many beautiful appointments 
too numerous to mention. Must be seen to 
be appreciated. $39,500. Open Sat. and 
Sun. 1 to 4 P.M. Rt. 611 to Turk Road, E. 
to Pebble Hill Rd., right to Spring Valley 
Road, ¥3 mi. to Foxcroft on right. 


LIPPINCOTT 


16 W. State St. Doylestown, Pa. 
348-9051 DI 3-1104 


JOSEPH BARNESS & SON 


Warrington, Pa. DI 3-0700 


BEAUTIFUL 15 ACRE ESTATE 
In an excellent area for New York or 
Philadelphia. Spacious, restored fieldstone 
manor house (original features — great 


charm); remodelled guest house (rented T A B "O n 7 


for $125 a mo.); two stone and frame 

barns (with horse stalls); 2 car garage— - 

kennel. Stream and pond; fenced pas- Irr em- È 
ture. A superb property— $110,000. pria 
Are you looking for a home in Central 
Bucks? The perfect home for you and 
your family. designed and built to ‘suit 
vour needs and incorporating your “pet 


E] | MAW YNNE JAMES, JR. Realtor 


A. C. Elman & Sons 44 S. Main St. Office: 348-3514 or 348-4020 84 Main Street 


Designers ond Builders of Better Houses Noy aopa Residence: 348-9130 Doylestown, Pa. 


Since 1909 
56 S. Moin St. 348-4320 Doylestown 


BEAUTIFUL SETTING 


@ A building is more than enclosed space; | Sir ‘ We Be a] A À è ¥ Well constructed brick house in a very 
itis the stage on which we live our lives. Ji aX . fine residential area of Doylestown; en- 
@ Beautiful buildings are a product of care, IH : H N : a trance hall, 16’x 27’ living rm. with 
not cost. in T ; i f fireplace, dining rm. with bay window 
Neither function nor beauty should ever Y sAN 7 Sal equipped P ehen with dining area. 


be separated. A 
Indoor space should have a continuing large screened porch, 3 bedrms., 2 tile 


rapport with outdoor nature. : . baths, den or 4th bedrm., recreation rm. 
Like all real things, nature’s materials à s m — 2 ame with fireplace, huge 2 car garage. Many 
ore still best. TR — te refinements for gracious living. $47,900. 
The most important ''built-in** is 
humanness. 

Clay models, water color 

paintings, and sketches, 

along with plans and spec- 

ifications will be included to. 

insure a comprehensive vis- 


lizati f the completed | 
building. Tel: (215) 294.9492. | 72 E. State St. Doylestown 
Phone 348-9066 


WELCOME WAGON > 


ERSTER MAT IO N ASE 


Welcome 


Wagon Basket 


Ths proud identification of every Welcome Wagon Hostess 
is her beautifully decorated basket. She carries it with 
her wherever she goes as the symbol and physical evidence 
of the service which she renders. It is her entree into every 
home where she makes a call and it is her most effective sales 
tool: when she makes a presentation. As she travels about | 
her area, it is the badge of her service to the community. : 


FOR INFORMATION PHONE 234-4013 j 


